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Important summer reading for Unitarians 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


HERALDS OF A LIBERAL FAITH. Vol IV: The 
Pilots. Edited and with an introduction 
by Samuel Atkins Eliot. $4.50 


In this volume, the careers of more than 200 men 
and women—"the advance guard of Christian 
forces’—are narrated. Samuel Atkins Eliot knew 
all but six of them personally; and this book is a 
memorial to the greatly loved and respected leader 
who edited it. He held that “significant movements 
of thought and life can best be understood when 
they are associated with the persons who originated 
or guided them,” and this volume is an introduction 
to the men and women who served as “pilots” of 
Unitarianism. 


CREATIVE FAITH: By Charles Edwards Park. 


Introduction by Palfrey Perkins. $3. 

By the author of Inner Victory and of Christianity: 
How It Came To Us; What It Is; What It Might Be, 
here is a book written out of the richness of a life 
of which 40 years were spent as minister of The 
First Church in Boston (Unitarian ). A recommenda- 
tion of The Religious Book Club. 


FREEDOM MOVES WEST: A History of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. By 
Charles H. Lyttle. With 33 half-tone 
illustrations. $3.75. 


Here is the stirring narrative of the progress of 
religious freedom spreading into newly opened 
lands of the American West. It is easy to forget the 
bitter antagonisms which religious liberals and 
heretics have always faced at the pious hands of 
the “True Believers’’ everywhere. In this book are 
men who understood in most personal terms what 
sort of treatment awaits those who dare to deviate 
from the customs of the herd. 

Says Frederick May Eliot, president, American 
Unitarian Association: 

Freedom Moves West is a book that should be 
required reading for every Unitarian who wants to 
understand the heritage of religious freedom. . . . 
The story is told with skilful marshaling of a wealth 
of factual material into a moving, inspiring nar- 
Touve. = « 


HIS WORD WAS WITH 
POWER. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson $3.50 


Other vital books by Unitarian min- 
isters: 


AMERICA’S REAL RELIGION. 
A. Powell Davies $1.25 


AND SO YOU NEVER PRAY. 
Horace Westwood $2.50 


ART AND RELIGION, Von Ogden 
Vogt $5. 


ART OF STAYING SANE. Joseph 
Barth $2.50 


CHRISTIANITY: How It Came to 
Us, What It Is, What It Might 
Be. Charles Edwards Park 
$2.25 


CHURCH OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS. Edited by John N. 
Marshall $2. 


CLASSICS OF RELIGIOUS DE- 
VOTION. By Frederick May 
Eliot, et al. $2.50 


CONFESSIONS OF AN AG- 
NOSTIC CLERGYMAN. E. 
Stanton Hodgin $2.50 


FAITH OF AN UNREPENTANT 
LIBERAL. A. Powell Davies 


$2. 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE 
BIBLE. Edited by Mortimer 
Rowe $3. 


GREAT COMPANIONS. Vol. | 
and Il. Compiled by Robert 


French Leavens $3.50 ea. 


HISTORY OF UNITARIANISM. 
Earl Morse Wilbur $6. 


HOW LUKE DISCOVERED 


CHRISTMAS. 
man Pickett $1. 


Anita True- 


JEFFERSON BIBLE. /ntroduction by 
Henry Wilder Foote $2.75 


MAN, GOD, AND THE SOVIETS. 
A symposium. 75¢ 


MESSAGE TO ATHEISTS, Dana 
McLean Greeley $2 


OUR UNITARIAN HERITAGE. 
Earl Morse Wilbur $3 


PATHBREAKERS. Nina Moore Tif- 
fany $3. 


PROGRESS IS UNORTHODOX. 
Fred I. Cairns $2.50 


SONGS AT SUNSET. Marion 
Franklin Ham. 50¢ 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: Champion 
of Religious Freedom, Advo- 
cate of Christian Morals. 
Henry Wilder Foote $1.50 


UNITARIAN STATES HIS CASE. 
Robert W. Sonen. $2 


VISITOR AND HELLO MAN. 
Kenneth L. Patton $2.50 


VOICES OF LIBERALISM, I Sym- 
posium $2.50 


VOICES OF LIBERALISM, II Sym- 
posium $2.50 

WORD TO JESUS, Jacob Trapp. 
$1.75 


WORLD RELIGIONS AND THE > 
HOPE FOR PEACE. David © 
Rhys Williams $3.25 
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‘The most explosive issues’ discussed with 
‘dignity, serenity of temper, stern conviction’ 


IVAN GO Dae AN De En SO VIEAS 
52 Religious Liberals Speak Up. Boston: 
The Christian Register. 75 cents 


This booklet, bound in paper covers, 
handsomely printed, ably edited by Rev. 
Alfred P. Stiernotte, is a valuable addition 
to the current literature of our time. 
Its subject is Soviet Russia, and the an- 
swer of the liberal mind to the Soviet 
challenge. This mind has been under at- 
tack for its allegedly easy concessions to 
Russia, and its fellow-traveler attitude to- 
ward the communists. But there is no 
evidence of this weakness, or confusion, 
in this material, which is gathered from 
the pages of The Christian Register, as a 
kind of anthology of editorials and articles. 
A period of five years (1947-1952) is 
covered; and such contributors, apart from 
Unitarian and other liberal leaders, as 


Mrs. Roosevelt, Professor Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr.; Bishop Oxnam, President 
Conant, Mr. Justice Douglas, Maurice 


Hindus, and others of like scholarship and 
character, are quoted. The result is a body 
of testimony against the Russian regime 
as emphatic as it is unanimous. 

There are certain aspects of this booklet 
which are remarkable. For example, in an 
age of well-nigh unparalleled hysteria, there 
is no hysteria in these witnesses. In full 
realization of the perils we now face, of the 
barbarians pounding at the gates, there is 
here perfect dignity and courage. The con- 


tributors all recognize that the war with 
the Soviets is fundamentally a war of ideas. 
They know that the weapons to win this 
fight are knowledge directed by reason. So 
they proceed to give us an exhibition of 
what reason can do with facts. It is im- 
mensely reassuring to meet this company of 
thinkers who discuss the most explosive 
issues with dignity, serenity of temper, and 
stern intellectual conviction. No fear any- 
where, least of all hysteria! 

Another quality of this symposium is 
truth as contrasted with propaganda. I find 
not a trace, in all these speeches and articles 
and editorials, of that taint which marks 
deceit and dishonor. The purpose of propa- 
ganda is to lie, and lie again, in the interest 
of some cause which one desires to com- 
mend to others. It is the propagation of 
error as a substitute and ultimately a de- 
stroyer of truth. On the scale in which it is 
being used in our time, propaganda is the 
one most dangerous influence in the world. 
It is sheer dishonesty putting on the garb 
of righteousness. Nothing will confound it 
but truth itself, which 

ce . crushed to earth, shall rise 
again, 
The eternal years of God are hers.” 


It is this reliance upon truth which is con- 
spicuous in this volume. A simple integrity 
of thought and feeling prevail throughout. 
When such witness is abroad, we need 
not fear. JOHN HayNEs HoLMeEs 
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Bookshelf 


A timely book at this season is GEORGE 
WASHINGTON AND AMERICAN INDE- 
PENDENCE by Curtis P. Nettles, professor 
of history at Cornell University (Little, Brown 
—a History Book Club selection). A book 
that concentrates upon the historical days 
_ between the Battle of Bunker Hill and the 
Declaration of Independence; and one which 
held my attention from the first page to the 
last. It is a documented account of the polit- 
ical education undertaken by Washington 
and those closest to him, including Charles 
Lee amd Richard Henry Lee, to bring the 
States to action, first individually, then unan- 
imously through the Continental Congress. 

Page by page the author leads to the in- 
troduction of the Independence Resolution, 
June 7, 1776, by Richard Henry Lee. News 
of the whole exciting debate appeared on 
the last page of the Pennsylvania Evening 
Post in its issue of July 2, tucked in between 
advertisements and routine news items. It 
read: “This day the Continental Congress 


EGISTER. Published monthly (exce 
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declared the United Colonies free and inde- 
pendent states.” Such was the journalistic 
treatment given to the greatest event in 
American history, Professor Nettles adds. 

So much attention has been focused upon 
the authorship of the Declaration itself that 
somehow we have overlooked the important 
preliminaries under Washington’s leadership. 
As Commander-in-Chief he early concluded 
that only by such an act could they get on 
with the war. If you have thought of him 
as an “animated marble statue” you will 
know better when you have read this “lively 
account” of that one vital year in our history. 

Apropos at this point is mention of James 
P. Warburg’s latest contribution to the polit- 
ical and economic thought of our own time 
in his HOW TO CO-EXIST Without Playing 
the Kremlin’s Game (Beacon Press, $3). Mr. 
Warburg has a mind with what our ministers 
would call a growing edge; his study has 
brought his considered opinions in line with 
what may be rated as the best informed 
opinion rather than mere political expe- 
diency. 

“Are we pursuing an aim which we hope 
to achieve without war, but which, if neces- 
sary, we intend to pursue through war? Or 
are we shaping our policy in the full realiza- 
tion that its aim can be achieved only with- 
out war? This, above all, is what we need 

(Continued on next page) 
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“Out of our abundance—to those in 
need.” The children of the Marin County 
Fellowship church school across the Gol- 
den Gate bridge from San Francisco 
brought pennies they had earned for a 
special brotherhood service. Their pen- 
nies in the rice bowl will buy rice for 
the children of Korea. A San Francisco 
milling company matched their money 
and they purchased 900 pounds of rice 
which was sent by Military Sea Transport 
to Madame Syngman Rhee, office 
of relief administration, Pusan. Said their 
letter to her: “We are sad over what the 
war has done to Korean children, and 
wish the whole world could live together 
in peace and kind consideration for one 
another.” Photo by Spencer Prange. 
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books 


to know and what the world needs to know 
AL? WH o o « 

Our frantic pressure for rearming Ger- 

many and our arrangements with Spain have 
alienated more people in Europe than we 
realize. Our desperate clinging to Chiang 
Kai-shek and our intention to rearm Japan 
has shaken the confidence of our few re- 
maining friends in Asia. It may be true that 
we are successfully building up military 
power, but it cannot be denied that we are 
paying a terrific price for it in ideological 
retreat.” 
(Such statements make Mr. Warburg eligible 
for the honor of being called up before the 
McCarran committee for the usual treatment 
of those who differ.).... 

“We are probably not slowing up Soviet in- 
dustrialization and the growth of the Soviet 
war potential as much as we are postponing 
a rise in the living standards of the Russian 
people. Unfortunately, the moral effect of 
postponing an improvement in living stand- 
ards is not the same as the moral effect of 
reducing the standard to which a people has 
become accustomed; it is more damaging 
to the strength of France to reduce the exist- 
ing level of consumption than it is to the 
strength of Russia to postpone an increase 
of civilian consumption.” 


Do read Mr. Warburg’s book as another 
aid in discussing these problems intelligently. 

I’d like to see F. Kingdon-Ward’s well illus- 
trated little book, FOOTSTEPS IN CIVIL- 
IZATION (Beacon Press), put into the 
hands of every teenager. Boys who like to 
read will devour it without resistance, while 
those who are allergic to books and reading, 
I claim, cannot resist it-when once it lies 
open before them, at a picture page. These 
will begin by looking at the pictures and in 
that way be led to read the text. (One Dad 
I know tried this plan with MEN OF PRO- 
PHETIC FIRE [see May Bookshelf] and 
won! I expect his next report to include 
FOOTSTEPS IN CIVILIZATION.) 

“Without attempting to spin a philosophic 
web, I would maintain that civilization is a 
sense of responsibility; responsibility towards 
oneself, towards mankind, and towards God. 
What else could it be?” 

This fascinating book brings one along the 
road from the prediscovery of fire to the 
discovery of atomic energy as the culmina- 
tion of the invention of the power machine 
two centuries ago. It is one the whole family 
will find of interest and its reading will result 
in many hours of fruitful family discussion. 


LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Religious education and emotional 
growth—‘consider the negative’ 


TODAY’S CHILDREN AND YESTER- 
DAY’S HERITAGE. By Sophia Lyon Fahs. 
Boston: Beacon Press. $3. 

This is a fresh and wholesome approach 
to a consideration of religious education for 
children. It does not represent a philosophy 
obtained by armchair rumination, but rather 
one that has emerged from the author’s care- 
ful observation of living, feeling children as 
they relate to others. The author considers 
human behavior in a psychological, social, 
and cultural perspective rather than one of 
morals alone. She gives thoughtful considera- 
tion to the needs of children, and to rational 
methods of meeting these needs through re- 
ligious education. This is not an intellectual 
approach alone. 

Persons concerned with religious education 
will find this a thought-provoking and in- 
formative book, and one which will help 
them in exploring new areas and new ways 
in church school education. Religious edu- 


cation may no longer be left to kind hearted 
persons who, without guidance and training, 
attempt to find their own ways; it demands 
knowledge and skill as well as interest in 
children. Readers of this book will find help 
in improving their skills as well as giving 
them valid information about the feelings 
and behavior of children. Mrs. Fahs speaks 
of children as human beings. She emphasizes 
the need to consider their negative feelings 
of hate, anger and jealousy quite as much 
as the polar opposites of these emotions. Too 
frequently religious educators, like the rest 
of us, are unable to accept as “normal” atti- 
tudes and behavior of children which make 
one feel uncomfortable. The author has 
pointed out how a recognition of these feel- 
ings in both child and adult help in provid- 
ing education which in itself will also 
promote healthy emotional growth. 


MILTON J. E. SENN, M.D. 


From Hitler to Stalin 


HITLER’S INTERPRETER. By _ Paul 
Schmidt. New York: Macmillan Company. 
$4. 


This book opens rather prosaically with 
reference to several figures prominent in in- 
ternational affairs before the second World 
War. As it proceeds, however, interest de- 
velops that makes it difficult to put the 
book down. It gives intimate insights not 
only into such figures as Hitler and Musso- 
lini, who have passed from the stage of his- 
tory, but also such men as Stalin and 
Anthony Eden, who are still very much on 
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the stage. 

More important than these, however, is 
the insight it gives into international diplo- 
macy; its devious ways and its often care- 
fully masked objectives, so completely other 
than the professed objectives. The self-serv- 
ing spirit of all nations is clearly pictured, 
not with that intention, but simply as a re- 
sult of the narrative. 

This is a book which all Americans should 
be reading today in view of our command- 
ing position (for better or for worse) in 
world affairs and our almost complete ignor- 
ance of the field in which our industrial and 
military power have suddenly placed us. 

BERKELEY BLAKE 


Man’s crippling emotion 


UNDERSTANDING FEAR IN OUR- 
SELVES AND OTHERS. By Bonaro W. 
Overstreet. New York: Harper. $3. 


In an age obsessed with fears and with 
fear, this book will find a deservedly wide 
readership. It will also prove a very useful 
volume, not because it deals with fear, but 
because it uses fear as a starting place to 
examine some of the most celebrated of 
man’s psychological problems. This actually 
enhances the value of the book, because the 
popular treatment of psychology requires a 
familiar starting place, and because, on the 
other hand, handling only one psychological 
problem involves the danger of falling into 
a theoretical approach that blames man’s ills 
on some one urge or influence. Mrs. Over- 
street escapes this danger, and draws on all 
of the broader social sciences in her analysis 
of the psychological difficulties involved with 
fear. 

Some readers will be disappointed because 
she does not offer a personal answer to the 
problem of fear, doubtless because such a 
singular answer to a complex issue is not yet 
available, and may never be. She does, how- 
ever, discuss solutions to fear situations in 
the family, in education and in public life. 
The approach is situational, and she presents 
the findings of sociology and social work, 
and the counseling professions with clarity 
and in language that is never buried in tech- 
nical terms. Thus the real contribution of 
the book will be found in terms of our plan- 
ning for family, group, and community life. 
And it has much to offer all of us who are 
mongers of Brotherly Love. HOWARD BOX 


Nocturnal nuance 


SONGS AT SUNSET. By Marion Franklin 
Ham. Boston: Beacon Press. 50 cents. 


Dr. Ham is widely recognized as one of 
our foremost living hymn-writers, many of 
whose Songs of Faith and Hope, published 
by the Beacon Press in 1940, are to be 
found in current hymn-books. He has now 
gathered together thirteen more little poems, 
written since that date, which he appropri- 
ately cals Songs at Sunset, and in brief 
notes adds his account of how each one 
came to be written and where it was first 
published. 

One, at least, of this little collection has 
already been widely broadcast—his hymn 
beginning: 

Freedom, thy holy light, 

used in many of our churches on United 
Nations Sunday, 1950; printed by the Hymn 
Society of America in The Hymn, the editor 
of which called it “one of the outstanding 
hymns of the present century;” and reprinted 
in The Pastor's Journal for the entire minis- 
try of the Methodist Church. 

The present booklet will be treasured by 
all lovers of hymnody, as well as by 
Dr. Ham’s many friends who rejoice that 
in his ninth decade his hand still sweeps the 
harp-strings of love and faith as he sings, 

Why should’st thou dread the darkness 

when it falls, 

Or fear the Voice that in the silence calls? 

Death cannot hold thee in its sombre 

night; 

The Spirit's heritage is life and light. 

HENRY WILDER FOOTE 
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Confounding the 
Prophets of Gloom 


A FAITH THAT FULFILLS. By Julius 
Seelye Bixler. New York: Harper. $2. 

In that shrinking band of gallants, still 
glad to fight under the banner of liberalism, 
Julius Seelye Bixler is rapidly attaining the 
Stature of a giant. Those who know him 
personally have long since observed his 
power to command whatever company he 
1s In, not from any desire to do so, but by 
virtue of his wit, charm, and the penetrating 
quality of his insight. In the area of philoso- 
phy and religion, those same qualities again 
, are bringing him to the fore, although he 
pretends to no such position of leadership. 

In 1939 he published Religion for Free 
Minds, an excellent analysis of the religio- 
philosophical scene in the ’30s and liberal- 
ism’s place in it. That volume, however, did 
not set forth the religion of free-minded 
men so much as it criticized other religious 
philosophies and set for liberalism its task. 
This was followed almost a decade later by 
his Conversations With an Unrepentant Lib- 
eral, a title which so caught the fancy of the 
liberals that a rash of books and articles 
followed by men styling themselves “Un- 
repentant Liberals.” 

Opponents’ thrusts parried 
Now, in a little volume of a hundred odd 


pages which you can slip into your pocket 
and read on the train, we have the full ma- 
turity of President Bixler’s thought. All that 
you look for in a volume on liberal religion 
is here. The thrust of the opponents’ argu- 
ment is parried—Barth, Brunner, Kierke- 
gaard and their followers are met upon their 
Own ground and at least as far as this re- 
viewer can see, defeated. On the other hand, 
Bixler also sets forth the liberal faith, its 
content, and the reasons for its validity. 

I said you could slip this volume into your 
pocket and read it on the train. You can. It 
is easy reading; that is, easy for a book on 
the philosophy of religion. In this fact lies 
both its charm and its power. In fact, the 
style is so free-flowing, the reader is apt to 
be carried along too easily, and so to miss 
the full force of the argument. It is not Bix- 
ler’s way to jar the reader as he makes his 
points in order that each may be noted and 
understood. Instead he states his case in a 
quiet, unpretentious, almost conversational 
manner, and he-makes his points only once. 
There are a few paragraphs of summary at 
the beginning of certain chapters, but that 
is all. For those who have been searching the 
religious literature of our day in vain for a 
clear and comprehensive statement of free 
religious faith, here is a happy surprise. The 
significance of this volume should grow with 
the years. DUNCAN HOWLETT 


Guidance, but no labels 


CHILDREN IN TROUBLE. By Frank J. 
Cohen. New York: Norton. $3.50. 


This volume, subtitled “An Experiment in 
Institutional Child Care,” presents the ex- 
perience and observations of a progressive 
worker in the institutional care of juvenile 
dependents and delinquents, with particular 
reference to the programs of the Lavanburg 
Corner House, Youth House, and the Lavan- 
burg Training Project of New York City. 


Three points emphasized are (1) the need 
of understanding the child, his motivations 
and the significance, for example, of his re- 
sentment of authority; (2) the importance 
of the codrdination of the work of the social 
worker, psychologist, teacher, residential 
supervisor, psychiatrist, and other medical 
services; and (3) the need for self-under- 
standing on the part of the adult participant 
in the program, his recognition of his own 
emotional reactions to various situations and 
their meaning. 


There are clear and well written chapters 
on such topics as permissiveness, coOrdina- 
tion of staff, participation of children, and 
girls in detention. In addition, there are six 
case studies. The attitude of the author is 
indicated by this quotation (p. 178): “The 
juvenile institution of tomorrow will be a 
place of service for children without label. 
It will not be concerned with whether a child 
is charged with delinquency, or whether he 
is dependent and neglected, or is destitute by 
desertion or by the loss of parental guar- 
dians. He will be identified simply as a 
youngster in need of help, for whom the in- 
stitution is the best resource available at 


the time.” 
WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 


Humanity, their patient 


THE DOCTORS JACOBI. By Rhoda Truax. 
Boston: Little, Brown. $3.50. 


Rhoda Truax, in her The Doctors Jacobi, 
has given a most readable record of the 
contribution by Mary Putnam Jacobi and 
Abraham Jacobi to the raising of the level 
of medical practice in this country in the 
1860’s and ’70’s. Mary Putnam Jacobi’s 
particular contribution in this field was her 
almost single-handed battle to permit women 
to enter the medical colleges here and in 
Europe. In fact, she waged a dual battle; 
the admittance of women on equal terms to 
medical colleges and the insistence that medi- 
cal training standards must be the highest. 

Her husband’s particular contribution to 
medicine in this country (again almost 
single-handed) was pioneering in pediatrics. 
It is not, I believe, an exaggeration to affirm 
that the health of this generation of Ameri- 
cans is due largely to his insistence upon a 
scientific treatment of children’s health. This 
pioneer attacked the biases and prejudices 
of the medical profession of the late 1800’s. 

Another great contribution of both these 
doctors was their demand that physicians 
should be directly concerned with the social 
environment of their patients. It was futile, 
they believed, to treat only the ills of the 
individual. One must also work for eliminat- 
ing unhealthy living conditions. So, what 
could be more natural than to find them 
fighting for social reforms? They were both 
devoted disciples of advancing the truth, and 
courageous defenders of the same, even if 
it lead to unpopularity among their medical 
colleagues and loss of economic security. It 
is refreshing and encouraging to be reminded 
that such personalities are part of our rich 
heritage. KENNETH C. WALKER 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF POETRY 


——— SS Ty, 


Edited by CORLISS LAMONT 


Introduction by 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


Tuis anthology of 
more than 350 poems is unique in 
that it emphasizes the best of all 
answers to death: The wholehearted 
affirmation of life in terms of free- 
dom, joy, and beauty. 


e “The best collection of its kind; 
a book of poetry which offers 
relief from the increasing pres- 
sures of the day and the oppress- 
ing memories of the night.” 


—Louis Untermeyer, Poet and 
Critic in Introduction to Second 


Edition 


e “Should be in the library of 
every discerning layman and 
clereyimial ae see 
introducing each section are of 


The essays 


extraordinary eloquence and in- 
Sicha May this notable 
volume touch and enkindle the 
hearts of multitudes of readers!” 


—Rabbi Louis I. Newman 
$4.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 E. 40 St., Desk 166, New York 16, N. Y. 
Expedite shipment by prepayment 


Register accused of attempt to dupe Unitarians. 


To Register Readers: 

This morning’s mail brought the March 
issue of the Register and in it the Review by 
Mr. Melvin Arnold of Herbert J. Philbrick’s 
I Led Three Lives. 

Two aspects of the review struck me as 
particularly noteworthy: 

First, the editor of the Register has seen 
fit to present an avowed political informer 
to Unitarians as a worthy apostle for civic 
conduct in our times. 

Secondly, in accepting without the slightest 
reservation the validity of Mr. Philbrick’s 
charges against me, the editor has dispensed 
with the traditional moral precept that a 
person shall be judged by his acts and not 
by accusation. 

Mr. Arnold implies that those who ques- 
tion Mr. Philbrick’s methods or accusations 
characterize themselves either as weaklings 
who “recoil from the unpleasantness of the 
mid-20th century” or as “snoops for a for- 
eign dictatorship and Judases toward their 
own republic.” In short, a political informer 
is not only our new apostle, but he is to be 
accepted on pain of exclusion from the 
society of staunch and loyal citizens. 

I do not believe that our church, which 
can speak with pride of the leadership of an 
Emerson, a Channing, a Parker, a Horace 
Mann, among hundreds of other distin- 
guished Unitarians, will accept the morality 
of an informer as a guide to individual and 
social life. I think Unitarians will prefer to 
be guided by the moral teachings of Jesus 
and by the insights of great Unitarian leaders 
as they focus their own intelligent inquiry 
on the problems of today. Incidentally, Mr. 
Philbrick’s criteria of the “liberal” are so 
general that any American, whether trini- 
tarian, Unitarian or atheist; whether Re- 
publican, Democrat or Communist, could 
subscribe to them with a clear conscience. 
On the other hand, his definitions of the 
“communist” are so obviously slanted that 
no one who has ever known a real com- 
munist or a Marxist can take such carica- 
tures seriously. 

Three years ago, when Mr. Philbrick 
began making something of a career. for 
himself by attributing statements to me 
about arming working people to overthrow 
our government, I issued a public denial to 
the press. I said then, as I say now to Mr. 
Philbrick’s embellishments of recent months, 
that I have never made any of the ridiculous 
statements which he attributes to me. I am 
confident that the great majority of those 
Unitarians whom I know and with whom I 
have been associated understand how absurd 
and how completely out of keeping with 
my character, my views, and my record 
those statements are. 

The editor does call attention to a “seri- 
ous error” in one passage of the book where 
Mr. Philbrick states I was associate director 
of the American Unitarian Youth when I 
campaigned for the Progressive Party in 
1948. It is a remarkable “error” indeed, con- 
sidering that a simple phone call to Uni- 
tarian headquarters would have established 
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the fact that I was associate director from 
September 1942 to April 1945 and that I 
had no official position with a Unitarian 
organization after that time. Those who 
exercise critical judgment will have no diffi- 
culty in finding other “errors” in the book 
and in discerning the obvious hoax of the 
“Soviet conspiracy” against the good citizens 
of Boston. 

Mr. Arnold quotes with evident satisfac- 
tion a passage in which I am charged with 
moral and political duplicity for having 
publicly campaigned for the Progressive 
Party candidate for president in 1948, while 
privately, according to Mr. Philbrick, I 
“raged against Henry Wallace as a social 
reformer and an idle dreamer . emetic 
The simple truth is that I campaigned sin- 
cerely for Mr. Wallace, privately and pub- 
licly, because I believed that his election 
would assure a national policy of peace and 
a domestic program of economic and social 
reform, coupled with unreserved support 
for the Bill of Rights. 

Anyone who bothered to ask me would 
have been informed that, in my effort to 
understand the world in which we live, I 
had come to believe that a meaningful 
brotherhood of man could be achieved only 
through socialism in our country; that is, 
through the public ownership of our major 
industries and resources within the frame- 
work of democratic control and planning. 
I continue to believe that permanent eco- 
nomic and social well-being will be attained 
only on such a basis. I am confident that 
the overwhelming majority of Americans 
will come, sooner or later, to share this view 
and that our nation will achieve socialism 
in conformity with its democratic traditions 
and practices. 

In the meantime, I have often joined with 
others of good will to work for reforms, 
short of my ideal, which promised to alle- 
viate, even if only partially, economic and 
social injustice and to promote peace. It was 
in this spirit that I supported the Progressive 
Party in 1948, and it is in the same spirit 
that I have given my wholehearted support 
to group efforts to serve the needs of young 
people, to improve racial relations and to 
increase inter-faith cooperation. 

I have always regarded my three years as 
associate director of the American Unitarian 
Youth as an immensely rich and rewarding 
experience. I remember with a feeling of 
abiding fellowship the thousands of Uni- 
tarians I met throughout the United States 
and Canada, and I have sought a continuity 
of that relationship through my membership 
in the Church of the Larger Fellowship. 

My conscience is clear and my record 
places me, I believe, among those who 
would serve their fellow men. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the good sense of 
the American people will triumph over the 
present hysteria and political repression and 
that freedom of thought and speech will 
once more flourish in our land. 


MARTHA H, FLETCHER, Paris, France 


STAFF NOTE: First, a minor matter: the 
quotations from the Register reprinted in 
Mrs. Fletcher’s fifth paragraph were not ap- 
plied to “those who question Mr. Philbrick’s 
methods or accusations.” They were applied 
to those who would resort to “an extensive 
name-calling campaign.” The sentence from 
which she has taken these two quotations 
began with the words: “It will be profitable 
to divide the name-callers into two cate- 
OMI 4 6 a8 

Now for the body of her letter. On April 
18 the following letter was sent to Mrs. 
Fletcher in France: “Your April 14 letter 
arrived this morning and it will appear in 
the next available issue (July*) and in full. 
I felt that you denied one of the two accu- 
sations made by Mr. Philbrick against you: 
your alleged duplicity in the case of the 
Wallace campaign. You make no comment 
on the second accusation: that you were 
chairman of his ‘pro-cell. There is time for 
you to get to us a statement on this, if you 
care to.” 


On May 17 the Register received from Mrs. 
Fletcher the following letter dated May 12: 


“Thank you for your letter which has ar- 
rived by regular mail. It is good to know 
that my letter will be printed in full in the 
letter columns of the July issue of the 
Register. In my letter I believe I covered 
the really important issues for Unitarians 
raised by your review. For this reason I see 
no purpose in my continuing the discussion. 
(P.S. If you wish to refer to this letter in 
the Register, I would appreciate it if you 
would print the above text in full).” 

Readers of this magazine will reach their 
own conclusions on the accusation she re- 
fuses to discuss. 

On the question of the Wallace campaign 
it may be significant that Henry Wallace (al- 
though without making specific reference to 
Mrs. Fletcher) has publicly commended Mr. 
Philbrick for his accuracy and fairness in 
his “coverage” of the behind-the-scenes bat- 
tles between communists and liberals inside 
the Progressive Party. 

As for Mr. Philbrick’s reference to Mrs. 
Fletcher during the Wallace campaign as a 
Unitarian youth leader, he has expressed his 
regrets for the error—but says that he took 
her at her word when she (allegedly) identi- 
fied herself as such in 1948. 

If Mr. Philbrick’s 15 points of contrast 
between the communist and the liberal are 
“caricatures,” then it should be easy to re- 
fute them. In the three months that have 
gone by since they were published in the 
Register, no one has made even an attempt 
at refutation—not even Mrs. Fletcher or 
Mr. Fritchman (see next page) M.A. 


*The present issue, published in June, covers 
both June and July. 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $4.50 up 


Fritchman says Beacon books of ‘anti-Soviet bile,’ 
Register ‘venom’ will produce Unitarian ‘penury’ 


To Register readers: 


The best reply possible to the elaborate 
exegesis upon my one-paragraph letter in 
the May issue of The Register is a re-reading 
of J. Ray Shute’s admirable editorial and 
Mr. John Evans’ letter preceding my own. 
Our business as Unitarians is the publishing 
of books on religious education prepared by 
a so-far-non-existent successor to Sophia 
Fahs, not frenetic books of anti-Soviet bile 
calculated to divide mankind for another 
generation or two. Our task is to show some 
slight concern for the desperate needs of 


the earth’s millions for bread and housing, 
education and health, instead of transform- 
ing a religious magazine into a dialectical 
journal for non-participating “liberals.” The 
creation of a Unitarian program of humane 
and compassionate activities will bring forth 
generous contributions from all of our 
churches, while a continuation of a Register 
policy marked by peddling venom and 
suspicion against half the globe will end in 
utter frustration and penury of our move- 
ment. 


REV. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, Los Angeles 


Apology demanded 


(Addressed to the Editorial Board) 


The publication in your March issue of the 
review of Herbert A. Philbrick’s book, and 
the inclusion of portions of that book as an 
article in the same issue have deeply shocked 
the members of our Fellowship who have 
read it. 

To realize that the oldest religious publi- 
cation in our country, which, through the 
years, has fought the battles of the religious 
liberal and the non-conformist, should now 
join the ranks of the witch-hunters, and 
descend to the cultural and ethical level of 
the commercial press, moves us as a body 
to the most vigorous protest of which we 
are capable. 

The great traditions of religious and politi- 
cal freedom which were integral parts of the 
lives of our early American leaders such as 
Thomas Jefferson, William Ellery Channing 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson, who were pillars 
of our early Unitarian Movement, should 
not permit the publication in a Unitarian 
journal of the falsifications, half-truths, and 
misrepresentations of a “paid informer,” 
whose services are being employed in con- 
nection with repressive legislation such as 
the Smith Act, not only to persecute a mi- 
nority political party, but to prepare the way 
to repression and even elimination of any 
real freedom of expression of the liberal 
mind in our country. 

It is the opinion of our Fellowship that the 
publication of such material is in direct con- 
flict with the principles of Unitarianism, and 
we suggest that the editors should print an 
apology to the readers for having included 
it in the journal. Failing this, we believe 
that at least this letter should be published 
in your next issue in order that the protest 
against this type of reading matter becomes 
public, and further, that at least as much 
space be allotted to protest against the arti- 
cles as the articles themselves consume. 

UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL 

JUSTICE, LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 

BY Mrs. Pauline Watkins 
Corresponding Secretary 


STAFF NOTE: Articles are selected by the 
managing editor. The Editorial Board (which 
is responsible for writing the editorials and 
for advising the staff on the rest of the maga- 
zine) sees no reason to advise the staff to 
close the magazine to a man on the grounds 
that he served as a volunteer F.B.I. agent in 
the Communist Party. 


The following is part of a letter the 

Register received from Board member Wal- 
lace W. Robbins of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School: 
“. . . Why are they so upset to think that 
Herbert A. Philbrick is a paid informer? Of 
course I realize he was not paid, but I am 
delighted that he was an informer. I am in 
favor of information, even if I have to 
pay for it, and delighted if I can get it for 
nothing.” 

Pertinent to this controversy is the fol- 
lowing quotation from the weekly news- 
letter of the Palo Alto, Cal., Unitarian 
Church, by Rev. F. Danford Lion: 

“Several people have protested the en- 
closure with the Newsletter last week of the 
reprint from the March Christian Register, 
‘The Communist and the Liberal, by Her- 
bert A. Philbrick. 

“The grounds of opposition have been 
largely these: (1) that the testimony of an 
ex-spy cannot be worth much; (2) that to 
bring up such unfavorable comparisons is 
an unfriendly and unChristian act; (3) that 
there is too much red-baiting going on and 
that our church should have none of it... . 

“My answers to the three points listed 
above are these: (1) while I admit that a lot 
of nonsense has been mouthed by ex-reds 
and red-baiters that is worth little to those 
who seek the truth, I put Philbrick in an- 
other category. I was in Greater Boston dur- 
ing several of the years covered by his 
investigation, and in every case that his re- 
ports touch on matters which I experienced 
they ring true. (2) Tolerance does not mean 
that everyone is right, nor that we should 
accept nonsense, especially if it appears 
harmful. It may even be a service to a person 
to prove to him that he is wrong. (3) Yes, 
there is too much red-baiting, and the Mc- 
Carthy sort of thing is certainly to be de- 
plored; but no political group should expect 
to be immune from criticism. Philbrick’s 16 
statements about the communists can be 
proved by chapter and verse from the writ- 
ings of Lenin and Stalin. If he errs, it is on 
the other side in making the liberal look far 
too good. Most of us, it must be confessed, 
fall far short of the standard he sets for us. 
If we will work vigorously to reach the lib- 
eral standard we will not need to worry 
much about the communists.” DAN LION 
NOTE: Comment from Edwin H. Wilson, 
President of the National Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice: 

“The L.A. Chapter speaks only in its 

own name. Note that no effort is made 

to refute the specifics of the Phiibrick 
measuring stick.” 


‘Paid informer’: III 
To Register Readers: 


As an active member of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles, a board 
member of the local chapter of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, and a past di- 
rector of Unitarian student work for Los 
Angeles county, I wish to register protest 
against the publication of Mr. Philbrick’s 
“revelations” in The Christian Register. 

I have just read Truman Nelson’s magnifi- 
cent novel, The Sin of the Prophet, and I 
have gloried in the courage of that Unitarian 
giant and non-conformist, Theodore Parker. 
We have just celebrated the birthday of 
another great Unitarian, Thomas Jefferson, 
and have been reminded of his fight against 
the Alien and Sedition Laws of his time. It 
is appalling, to say the least, to see The 
Christian Register stoop to the level of glori- 
fying a paid informer against his fellow- 
men; who thus helps to enforce the equiva- 
lents of the Alien and Sedition Laws of our 
times—the Smith Act and the McCarran 
Act, both of which the American Unitarian 
Association has condemned. 

Mr. Philbrick calls his story J Led Three 
Lives. How many lives must the editors of 
The Christian Register live, when in the 
same breath they can claim the proud heri- 
tage of a Parker and a Jefferson and give 
space in the oldest religious magazine of 
America to the despicable tales of a stool- 
pigeon? 

MARTIN HALL, Los Angeles 


‘Nil desperandum’ 


To the Register: 


In reference to the Philbrick controversy I 
have to say—“Nil desperandum.” 

Not all western liberals are on the ram- 
page—some at least are still thankful to you 
for maintaining an intelligent, sane middle 
course and policy. You may not be able 
entirely to discount the human equation, 
but you uphold a reasonable amount of 
dignity for the State. How else can orderly 
i joes? 6 6s oo 


PHIL D. CAMPBELL, Santa Monica, Calif. 


O, 3% Se Me Oe oe On Me Ce Sn Ce re Grn 
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Vacations Ahead! 


DO YOU KNOW A YOUNGSTER 
WHO IS GOING TO SUMMER 
CAMP? 


A BIBLE OR NEW TESTAMENT 
IS A FINE PIECE OF EQUIPMENT 


Here are widest assortments 
many versions, many languages 


Great price range and at every level 
best value for your money 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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Open forum 


11 questions on Philbrick’s ‘The Communist 
and the Liberal’; and 11 answers 


To Register Readers: 


The following questions, which other 
readers and the Editorial Board might like 
to consider, are prompted by items on pages 
3 and 19 of the March, 1952 issue of the 
Register: 


(1) What “perceptive and clean-cut state- 
ment of liberalism” is to be found on 
page 19? 

(2) In determining whether a person who 
acts like a conservative Republican is not 
really a “skilled underground comrade” in 
disguise, how much aid do the guideposts 
on page 19 offer? 

(3) Is the error on dates in the case cited 
by footnote the most serious error in Mr. 
Philbrick’s book? 

(4) Is punishment by publicity a proper 
function of the press in a government “of 
laws, not of men?” 

(5) Does the glorification of the role of 
informer to the secret police promote the 
climate of democracy and protect free- 
dom? 

(6) Is it true, as asserted by J.R.S. in the 
August 1951 issue of the Register, that 
“liberals want no part of the police state 
and no part in the guilt-fixing technique 
of the new low order”? 

(7) Is the “subverting” of America’s tradi- 
tional liberties one of the necessary “un 
pleasantnesses of the mid-20th century” 
from which liberals ought not to recoil? 

(8) Is it important to determine whether 
persons who are not enthusiastic about a 
particular book are Judases, or simply 
old-fashioned, ineffective idealists? 

(9) How frequently has Managing Editor 
Melvin Arnold found himself sufficiently 
enthusiastic about new books to publish 
his personal review, together with feature 
space for extended excerpts from them? 

(10) How many books dealing in funda- 
mental terms with current problems of 
civil liberties (such as Biddle’s The Fear 
of Freedom; Barth’s The Loyalty of Free 
Men; Miller’s The Judges and the Judged) 
have been afforded pre-publication re- 
views, or reviews of any sort, in the 
Register during the past three years? 

(11) Why should Melvin Arnold be Man- 
aging Editor of the official organ of the 
largest association of religious liberals in 
the country today? 


LOWELL G. WAYNE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STAFF NOTE: In answer to Mr. Wayne's 
questions: 


1. In column two of the article, “The 
Communist and the Liberal,’ Herbert A. 
Philbrick (author of 1 Led Three Lives: 
Citizen, “Communist,” Counterspy) sets out 
fifteen key characteristics of the Liberal. (In 
column one he sets out sixteen characteris- 
tics of the Communist, and concludes that 
“they are worlds apart.”) The accuracy of 
Mr. Philbrick’s tables of characteristics has 
been attested by foremost liberals such as 
Unitarian Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. and 
the editors of the The Christian Science 
Monitor. 

2. Mr. Philbrick did not claim there was 


any easy way “to distinguish the skilled 
underground comrade from even a conserva- 
tive Republican, if he wants to hide his 
identity.” He emphasized the fact that this 
was most difficult to do, stated that “the 
most rabid reactionaries are invariably the 
communists’ best friends,’ and put forward 
his fifteen points of contrast with the modest 
introductory statement: “I can offer certain 
guideposts from my own experience which 
may be of some aid.” 


3. The error in dates on Martha Fletcher, 
which The Register mentioned in its review, 
is the only serious error that has been called 
to the attention of this magazine. Mr. Wayne 
apparently has not found any, for he cites 
none. 


4. Emphatically yes—in any country 
where the press is responsible under law (as 
in the U.S.) for what it prints. Jefferson the 
Unitarian said: “No government [and in a 
democracy the individual citizens make up 
the government] ought to be without cen- 
sors; and, where the press is free, no one 
ever will.” 


5. Democracy must be kept informed on 
the plans and stratagems of its enemies. This 
requires “informers.” This admittedly in- 
volves dangers to democracy. The failure to 
be informed involves dangers, too. Conse- 
quently, the republic must choose between 
being informed and being ignorant. If it 
chooses the former, then it can enact laws 
to protect its citizens from abuses (and citi- 
zens must be alert to see that such steps are 
taken). If it chooses the latter, then no laws 
will suffice to protect it, and the enemies of 
democratic freedoms can work out their 
own timetables for tyranny. 


6. Of course liberals “want no part of the 
police state.” If Mr. Wayne is suggesting 
that the F.B.1., which Mr. Philbrick served 
as a citizen-volunteer, has become a gov- 
ernment above the government and has 
converted the U. S. into a “police state,” 
then he gets no backing from J.R.S. Edi- 
torial-writer Shute, whom he quotes from 
last August, wrote in the February issue 
this year: “The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion enjoys the well-earned confidence of the 
American people. It is a professional body 
of well-trained and experienced specialists 
who have an enviable record of apprehena- 
ing and convicting those who have com- 
mitted crimes against the American society. 
Surely they are thoroughly competent to 
deal with the subversive and illegal activities 
of those who would undermine this nation.” 
Mr. Wayne also asks whether Mr. Shute 


was correct in asserting that liberals want 
“no part in the guilt-fixing technique of the 
new low order.” The answer, of course, is 
yes; and that is why liberals seek evidence 
before fixing guilt. In this they differ radi- 
cally from hit-and-run smear artists such as 
the communists and the McCarthyites. In- 
cidentally, the March Register carried Mr. 
Philbrick’s report that the communists 
“ Gust love’ Senator McCarthy’s name-calling 

. it greatly harms those whom the com- 
rades call ‘those stupid liberals.” 

7. No. 

Sen: 

9. The closest parallel to the publication 
of Mr. Philbrick’s 15 points of contrasts 
between the Communist and the Liberal will 
be found in the second issue of The Register 
edited by the present managing editor. The 
September 1947 number carried two check- 
lists. One was ten points long, entitled 
“How to Recognize an American Commu- 
nist.” The other contained twelve points, 
and was entitled “How to Recognize an 
American Pro-Fascist.” Both were compiled 
by L. M. Birkhead, a Unitarian minister 
and national director of Friends of Democ- 
racy, Inc. These checklists were reprinted 
not from a book (although they are now 
available in bound form in Man, God and 
the Soviets, issued by this magazine) but 
from F.O.D.’s Democracy’s Battle. Jn an- 
other case—although again it is not an exact 
parallel—the managing editor prepared ex- 
cerpts from a book that was reviewed by a 
minister. Most books are reviewed by Uni- 
tarian ministers and laymen outside the 
staff. Staff members do write reviews, but 
only about half of these get into print, be- 
cause of the pressure of material from 
others (last month when The Register moved 
from a printer in Massachusetts to one in 
Connecticut nearly every book review left 
behind in the “overset” was by the managing 
editor.) 


10. Among the books “dealing in funda- 
mental terms with current problems of civil 
liberties” in the past three years are: David 
Hulburd’s It Happened in Pasadena, re- 
viewed by Russell Bletzer; Alistair Cooke’s 
Generation on Trial, reviewed by A. Powell 
Davies; Howard Mumford Jones’ Primer of 
Intellectual Freedom, reviewed by Russell 
Bletzer, and Vashti McCollum’s One 
Woman’s Fight, reviewed by Philip Schug. 
In the case of the three titles mentioned by 
Mr. Wayne, The Register did not receive 
copies of the first two, and a review of the 
third was in process before he wrote. - 

11. No reason at all unless the majority 
“of the largest association of religious liber- 
als in the country today” feels its cause is 
being served by the kind of magazine that 
has been issued since mid-1947. Last year’s 
survey of Register readers brought a six-to- 
one favorable vote. (Of course, non-readers 
may feel differently.) M.A. 


Reader brands Philbrick “a Judas; 


To Register Readers: 


; I once upon a time enjoyed reading 
T he Christian Register; but let me assure 
you that its present policy of hate and red- 
baiting is neither liberal nor Christian. And 


_ Sees Unitarian publishing under Catholic control 


to find a Christian paper of a liberal church 
containing an article by a spy and stool- 
pigeon, Herbert Philbrick, who seems to 
glory in being a Judas, is a little nauseating. 
(Continued on page 26) 


STAR ISLAND EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


OUR NEW YEAR 


As we enter a new fiscal year, midst uncertainty, struggles 
for power at the local, national and international levels, it is 
fitting that we take inventory. Out of the immediate past we 
should have learned many lessons. If we have not learned, we 
certainly have a rough road ahead. One of the things we 
should have learned is that all people are not alike. Most 
people have no desire to be like other people. Variety is still 
legitimate and highly desirable—in individuals, groups and 
states. It would not be healthy if all people were either capital- 
ists Or communists; Republicans or Democrats; liberals or 
conservatives. It is better that we have differing opinions in 
all areas of human experience. It is good that we have vocal 
Opposition—even to capitalism, Christianity and democracy. 
Otherwise, we would find ourselves entrapped in a “solidarity 
of insecurity.” 

The future is not too bright for liberalism, either at home 
or abroad. We are caught between history’s millstones of revo- 
lution and reaction. Fear is abroad the land. Earth, which 
could be fair, is enveloped in storm clouds of superstition, 
fear and oppression. Reaction to the times finds institutions as 
well as individuals frantically seeking escape. It is an age of 
The Big Lie technique, witch-hunting, character assassination 
—of individuals and of states. It is an age of power; when 
corporations grow larger even as labor unions grow stronger. 
It is a time of power politics in the nation and in the world. 
It is a day of white and black, no shades are valid. It is a 
situation of either, or—no compromise. It is an hour when 
we throw the dice of destiny on a win-all or lose-all basis. 
Choices are few even as decisions are demanded. The tenta- 
tive attitude gives way to that of finality. 

Can it be that Americans no longer believe in democracy 
when they refuse to permit it to function? Can it be that 
religious institutions no longer believe in the brotherhood of 
man, when they refuse to practice such a faith? Can it be 
that liberals no longer believe in their historic function, when 
they refuse to perform it? These are questions that filter 
through the reeds and willows of our minds. On the answers 
to these questions may well depend the future of millions of 
people. 

Have we decided that friendship, honor and cooperation 
are commodities to be bartered for in world marts, with price 
tags attached? Have we decided that brotherhood is an exclu- 
sive qualification, predicated on pigmentation, geography and 
mental resignation? Have we decided that liberalism has sud- 
denly become quantitative rather than qualitative? These, too, 
are individual and group interrogations to be answered. 

No, the new year does not bring with it too much hope— 
and yet there still is hope in the world. No, we do not see too 
much democracy being exemplified on the earth—and yet 
freedom still burns in millions of hearts. No, we cannot find 
too much evidence of brotherhood either at home or abroad 
—yet the world cries aloud for fraternity. No, we do not see 
liberalism functioning too well—yet humans seek escape from 
reaction and conformity. 

The value of the individual liberal today is at an all-time 
high. He is our great hope in these days of despair. Without 
clear thinking and action America could rapidly move into 
fascism—she may be headed that way now. Only concen- 
trated action can possibly divert our ship of state from the 
possible trend into something equally as bad, if not worse, 
than the ideology we currently are fighting. It is a time for 


level heads and courageous hearts. 
Jaks. 


They sold their property, but the influence of the Newton 
Centre, Mass., Unitarians will be permanent. When they voted 
to use a major portion of the proceeds for the building of a 
parish hall on Star Island, the Unitarians of Newton Centre 
contributed to Unitarian Advance to an extent which can 
never be measured. By appropriating funds for the erection 
of a building of island stone, containing three good-sized 
rooms, they have not only perpetuated their own spirit, but 
they have also met one of the greatest needs of the island— 
an educational center for our conference site. Although the 
need for new dormitories is very pressing, the need for ade- 
quate space for demonstration classes, discussion groups, com- 
mittee meetings, and planned activities for the children is 
even greater. 

The Newton Centre gift comes at a most important time 
in the history of Star Island. The expenses of repairs, replace- 
ments and increased costs following the war, when the prop- 
erty was unoccupied, have been tremendous; and although the 
need for the educational center increased with each year’s 
activities, the cost of a new building appeared to be prohibi- 
tive. It must be a very great satisfaction to the members of 
the Newton Centre church to know that they have provided 
this permanent means of extending the influence of liberal 
religion. 

Two substantial pledges have been made toward the con- 
struction of a Celia Thaxter Memorial. Such a building would 
house the many Thaxter and Leighton treasures now in the 
possession of the Corporation and individual Shoalers, and 
stored in various places. The reconstruction of Celia Thaxter’s 
living room would draw to the Shoals men and women of 
literary interests. This would not only increase the fame of 
the islands, but would also add to the income of the boat and 
the hotel. Additional gifts would be needed to begin con- 
struction of the Thaxter Memorial. 

The greatest need at the present time is new dormitories. 
Because of the condition of some of the buildings the need 
is very close upon us. The new dormitories would take the 
form of low, one-story buildings, some large and some small, 
arranged in a fashion to reconstruct the old Gosport village. 
However, the construction of such buildings appears possible 
only in the distant future. The small profit derived from 
operating the hotel is used for necessary repairs, and the 
Maintenance Fund makes possible the annual budget cover- 
ing expenses of the caretaker, taxes, insurance, and the boat 
deficit. 

If we could secure some large gifts similar to that of New- 
ton Centre, or as memorials to individuals, the new Gosport 
would pass from the dream stage to a living reality. What 
better way to perpetuate the memory of an outstanding man 
or woman than to make secure the only island in the world 
dedicated to religion and education? To what finer use could 
we put our money than to continue the conferences which gen- 
erate vitality in all phases of our denominational life and even 
in the wider fields of Protestantism! 

Newton Centre has set us a good example. The new educa- 
tional center is now under construction and should be ready 
this coming summer. Who will be the next Shoals benefactor? 

R. M. T. 


Federal Union on the Way 


For those of us who are definitely committed to the plan 
for Federal Union between the Universalists and the Unitar- 
ians, it is difficult not to grow impatient with the prevailing 
mood of cool, detached, and occasionally smug complacency 
that appears to relegate the whole business to the category of 
minor problems. Frank and vigorous opposition—of which 
thus far there has been very little—would be much easier 
to put up with than the neither-hot-nor-cold attitude of many 
Laodicaeans among us. The plan is a big one—good or bad; 
it is important—for better or worse; it is worth a vigorous 
battle—pro or con. To smile indulgently and pay practically 
no attention is little short of maddening to those who take 
the plan seriously and who would much prefer having it 


soundly defeated than gently smothered with indifference. 


Very likely the fault is our own, for not having given the 
plan as much publicity as it deserves, and for not having 
stimulated the kind of discussion that arouses interest. The 
idea itself is at least half a century old, and the “grass roots” 
desire to bring the two denominations together has been 
steadily increasing during most of that period. But the pres- 
ent proposal is by no means old, and it is the result of very 
hard work by several competent and representative commis- 
sions. It ought to be made known in the most effective way 
possible, not as a pious hope but as a highly practical and 
workable plan. Material by which this wide dissemination can 
be achieved is now available, and further material is in prep- 
aration; but its effective use will depend largely upon the 
willingness of our ministers to provide active leadership in 
their churches. Even if a minister has grave doubts about the 
plan, he ought to be in favor of its being thoroughly discussed 
by the people of his church. 


A Limited Plan 


Critics of the proposal, for the most part, regard it as being 
either too small or too big. Some say it doesn’t go nearly 
far enough, others that it goes altogether too far. There are 
those who object to it because it falls far short of the “organic 
merger” which they advocate; and there are those who object 
because they believe it threatens the values now centered in 


the two separate denominations. 


Obviously, what is now before us is a definitely limited 
plan. It is, in the first place, federal union and not organic 
merger that the churches are asked to vote upon; and, in the 
second place, the plan deals only with organizations above the 
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level of the local churches. The proposal is a first step only— 
a first step which its advocates believe can be taken with a 
minimum of risk to existing values, but a first step which, if 
successfully taken, can lead on toward the ultimate goal of 


complete union. 


Being a modest proposal, it lacks the dramatic appeal of a 
more comprehensive and thorough-going proposal, and thus 
fails to satisfy the more extreme idealists. But because HES. 
definite proposal, as far as it goes, it tends to frighten those 
who are reluctant to leave the realm of idealistic good-will 
for the rather troublesome realm of actual planning and 


practice. 


The Next Step 


The churches of both denominations are being asked to 
vote on the general plan before June 1, 1953. Then at the 
sessions of the two denominational bodies to be held con- 
currently in the late summer of that year, the delegates of 
the churches will vote upon the adoption of a set of by-laws 
for the new federal organization. It is proposed to publish 
these by-laws well in advance of the meetings of the two 
conventions, so that churches may consider them in detail 
and instruct their delegates as to their voting. But the adop- 
tion of by-laws can be undertaken only if there has been a 
favorable vote by the churches themselves on the general 
propostl prior to June 1, 1953. This earlier vote, in which 
every church of both denominations is urged to participate, 
is the immediate and most important item on the agenda of 
Federal Union. 


One Step at a Time 


As I see it, there are two serious dangers in the way. One 
is the indifference of which I have already spoken. The other 
is the tendency to get bogged down in a mass of detailed 
questions that cannot be ironed out in advance but all of 
which can be solved by the application of reason and good- 
will after the basic issue has been settled and the first steps 
taken. Some of these detailed questions are important, and 
some of them are trivial. To press for a solution now would, 
in my opinion, do serious damage, for any answer at this 
time would necessarily be contingent and hypothetical, and 
the inevitable failure to solve them satisfactorily at this stage 


might generate an endless amount of misunderstanding and 
ill-will. 


Let us take one step at a time! The next step is the vote 
by churches before June 1, 1953 on the broad, general pro- 
posal. Let us take that step with faith in each other, with high 
purpose, and with resolute determination! 


F.M.E. 


In Pittsburgh one of the most active speakers, group organizers, and counselors is 
Rey. Irving Murray. The First Unitarian Church, where he has been minister since 
1944, sponsors a social action committee, an adult education program, and 2 youth 
groups in addition to the A. U. Y. Mr. Murray is also a member of the Urban League 
in Pittsburgh. In 1941 he became Unitarian Minister to Students in the greater Bos- 
ton area, working with college men and women of fourteen campuses and at six 
churches. This is the second in a series that began with a report on California in April. 


How to kill a university: II 


Slander runs wild in W.Va. Unitarian professor 
labeled “atheist,” "red;” president is fired 


By IRVING R. MURRAY 


Montani Semper Liberi (““MOUNTAINEERS ALWAYS FREE”) is West Virginia’s motto. 
Governor Okey L. Patteson had better throw out his Board of Education or change 
the state’s motto to “As for Freedom: She'll be comin’ round the Mountain when 


they let her.” 

The Board is dominated by ultramon- 
tane corporate interests. At Fairmount 
State College the Board’s penny-wise, 
pound-foolish subservience to these in- 
terests has sustained Vice-Chairman 
Thelma B. Loudin’s private pique vis a 
vis President George H. Hand, to the 
complete destruction of the most promis- 
ing educational venture the state has seen 
in years. 

To this end the Board has violated the 
state constitution; ignored all standards 
of decent behavior toward faculty— 
teachers and administration; subjected 
Dr. Luella R. Mundel (formerly chair- 
man of the Department of Art at Fair- 
mont and a member of the Unitarian 
Church of the Larger Fellowship) to 
grievous hardship; played tricks with its 
own minutes; and run the risk that the 
accrediting authorities will blacklist not 
only Fairmont but the other eight colleges 
under the Board’s jurisdiction as well. 

West Virginians think of their state 
as God’s country, and the loveliness of 
the mountainsides this spring has been 
enough to suggest they may be right! 

West Virginia is rich in natural re- 
sources. In some years it digs 25% of all 
U. S. bituminous coal. Geologists believe 
that if all other U. S. coal mines shut 
down, West Virginia alone could supply 
the country for two hundred and fifty 
years. The state is also rich in natural 
gas, oil, quarry products and hardwood 
lumber. Huntington, where we have a 
fine Unitarian Fellowship unit, makes 
glass and textiles, and rolls nickel. Wheel- 
ing, where a unit is being organized, 
makes steel, tin plate, glass and medicine. 

Only eight states in the United States, 
all of them southern, kad an annual per 
capital income less than West Virginia’s 
$998.00 in 1949. 

But only seven states spent less than 
West Virginia’s (1949-50) $141.37 per 


pupil annually in public schools. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that West Virginians, fine, friendly, indus- 
trious people, are being exploited by out- 
of-state interests. 


A ‘sleepy’ school in W. Va. 


Fairmont State College was little more 
than a sleepy normal school when George 
Hand was made President in 1945. A 
well-informed, moderate progressive, 
Hand knew well the tremendous educa- 
tional needs of his native state. He saw 
in Fairmont the possibility of an experi- 
ment of the greatest importance to phleg- 
matic, provincial West Virginians. He 
told them by radio, by the press and by 
addresses at every public forum he could 
reach that he needed their help in mak- 
ing Fairmont a first-rate small college 
precisely so that they could lead better 
lives, happier and more satisfying. Edu- 
cation would mean a higher standard of 
living for them, better citizenship and, 
he hinted, more autonomy, less colonial- 
ism, in their own affairs. 

Hand’s approach was both sincere and 
expedient. It brought results. Students 
who had resisted learning for years be- 
gan to take a new interest in their classes. 
Some even read the required texts, prac- 
tically a new departure for Fairmont 
students! They sat with faculty on all 
important policy-making bodies at the 
college. In 1947 Fairmont was given that 
accreditation which meant that its stu- 
dents could transfer to other colleges or 
proceed to graduate schools and expect to 
have their Fairmont grades regarded as 
conclusive evidence of their having com- 
pleted a real course of study. Town 
merchants began to telephone the college 
at graduation time in search of possible 
employees. 

But Hand remembered, first and fore- 
most, the educational needs of the state. 
Over 60% of this month’s graduates will 


go into public school teaching if they can 
find jobs, and most of them in West Vir- 
ginia. They will have had the finest pro- 
fessional and general education available 
in any West Virginia state college, some- 
thing the old-line normal school could 
never have given them. In seven years 
Hand has effected this remarkable trans- 
formation, with all its implications for 
primary and secondary education in the 
state. 


lowa “‘immigrant” hired 


New faculty, drawn from some of 
America’s finest universities, were of 
course Hand’s prime tool in the experi- 
ment he undertook. Paradoxically, West 
Virginians who submit without protest 
to the ultramontane economic domina- 
tion of their state, reacted with “know- 
nothing hostility’—some of them—to 
this invasion of Fairmont by “foreign- 
born” Ph.D’s. 

One of these “immigrants” was Luella 
R. Mundel, born in Waterloo, Iowa, and 
thus clearly a foreigner. Gentle, bookish, 
introverted Dr. Mundel came to Fairmont 
in the fall of 1949 at President Hand’s 
invitation, to head up the college’s De- 
partment of Art. The doctorate in psy- 
chology and art (State University of 
Iowa, 1938), which should have been 
regarded as a professional attainment 
and asset of the highest order, consti- 
tuted in fact a liability and a taint with 
some of her native West Virginian fac- 
ulty “colleagues” and with her associate 
in the Art Department, Fritdjof Schroder, 
A.M. 


A memo of jealousy 


Schroder had coveted Dr. Mundel’s 
position. It was not long before he was 
complaining to a member of the Board 
of Education (and I quote from his pub- 
lished memorandum): “She cannot teach. 

Dislikes students. . Does not 
really understand her subject matter. .. . 
Would not take responsibility. . . . Is 
subject to tantrums.” Dr. Mundel’s for- 
mer teachers, her colleagues at other col- 
leges and her students at Fairmont deny 
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the substance of these charges. Nor 
should we fail-to note that it was a seri- 
ous breach of professional ethics for 
Schroder to have by-passed his college 
president with this memorandum. Dr. 
Mundel had made every possible effort to 
accommodate Schroder, to make it easier 
for him to accept her chairmanship. It 
may be that she has not mastered all of 
Dale Carnegie’s tricks. She seems to have 
at least average insight into human rela- 
tions problems. 

It was to Mrs. Loudin, a Fairmont 
resident, church organist and music 
teacher, that Schroder sent his memor- 
andum. Why she took it seriously is some- 
thing of a mystery. And this riddle is 
wrapped up in the enigma of her pique 
with Hand. Until May, 1951 the Board 
had never turned Hand down on any 
personnel recommendation. Until shortly 
before that time Mrs. Loudin had been 
one of his most enthusiastic supporters— 
not one of the most understanding, 
she has no college degree herself and no 
training for the august responsibilities 
entrusted to her by the state of West 
Virginia. The Board is composed of nine 
members, each appointed with some con- 
sideration for nearness of residence to 
one of the nine colleges under the 
Board’s jurisdiction. A kind of senatorial 
courtesy prevails at Board Meetings, so 
that the Fairmont member, for example, 
is considered to have the last word on 
conditions at Fairmont. 


The spark is set off 


In April, 1951, after some persuasion 
by colleagues, Dr. Mundel attended an 
American Legion anti-subversive seminar 
held at Fairmont—political meetings do 
not ordinarily interest her. When one 
speaker described American college 
faculties as hotbeds of communism, she 
protested from the floor, reporting her 
own experience on several faculties in 
which she had not encountered so much 
as one communist. When another speaker 
virtually equated liberalism and com- 
munism, Dr. Mundel again dissented, 
calling upon the speaker to define these 
terms more accurately. 

Mrs. Loudin apparently was not pres- 
ent. But there is reason to suppose the 
episode was reported to her by a Legion 
officer and member of the church where 
she is employed as organist—who also 
threatened Dr. Mundel with this state- 
ment made to Harold Jones, college 
librarian: “If it is ever published that we 
had anything to do with this, the Legion 
will see that she never gets a job at any 
other college.” That must be quite a 
church, by the way, as it also includes 
in its membership a professor from the 
college who claims, according to sworn 
testimony, to be visited on occasion by 
God, who imparts to him such intelli- 
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gence as this: “God wills that I be 
president of Fairmont State College. 
This same professor reported to Mrs. 
Loudin that Dr. Mundel is an atheist and 
a communist. She has sworn under oath 
that she is neither. It is easy to see how 
she might not believe in the professor’s 
God-with-a-private-pipeline, and how, 
therefore, he might suppose her an 
“atheist.” Conversation with Dr. Mundel 
reveals a good liberal mind. She has 
never been active in politics. It is ridicu- 
lous that there could be the slightest 
shred of truth to the insinuations that 
she is a Red—of whatever shade! 

All contracts for all college faculty 
under the Board must be renewed an- 
nually. There are vague references to a 
three-year probationary period; in point 
of fact the Board can discharge any 
professor at the end of any year by 
simply not renewing his contract. Public 
school teachers, all of whom are under 
the Board’s general jurisdiction, are pro- 
tected by a tenure law. Here are two 
things for West Virginia to remedy: the 
Board has entirely too much business to 
transact—nine colleges and all the public 
schools of the state; and there is no form 
of tenure for faculty members. 


Cries of ‘‘Atheist & Red”’ 


President Hand went to the May 7-8, 
1951 meeting of the Board with the 
recommendation that Dr. Mundel be en- 
gaged for another year with a salary 
increase. Mrs. Loudin objected, saying 


’ (Hand has declared under oath), “. . . she 


is a poor security-risk.” Action was de- 
ferred in favor of Hand’s request that he 
be permitted to investigate Dr. Mundel 
and report back to the Board. 

July 9-10 he submitted a favorable 
nine-page report and renewed his recom- 
mendation. The Schroder letter was read 
to the Board. The Board then fired Dr. 
Mundel without giving any reasons. 

September 5-6 the Board refused Dr. 
Mundel’s request for a hearing and issued 


NAA AAA A) 
. . . Unless Governor Patte- 
son acts and acts quickly, 
West Virginia is going to 
lose its finest college. And 
that means the _ public 
schools of the state will suf- 
fer—boys and girls will go 
without the kind of teachers 
President Hand and Dr. 
Mundel and Harold Jones 
would have trained for them 
—well educated, progres- 
sive teachers—the promise 
of a better life for the peo- 
ple of West Virginia. 

Sa a 


a public statement including the follow- 
ing: “In deciding not to re-employ Dr. 
Mundel for a third probationary year 
various factors were considered. These 
included the allegation, reported to the 
Board by President George H. Hand, 
that Dr. Mundel had on occasion de- 
clared herself to be an atheist.” This is 
doubletalk, of course. When read in 
haste it seems to say that Hand declared 
Dr. Mundel an atheist. When read more 
carefully it is clear Hand had but reported 
to the Board that some party or parties 
unknown had alleged Dr. Mundel to be 
an atheist. 


Unethical justice rules 


The West Virginia Constitution says, 
“No religious or political test oath shall 
be required as a prerequisite or quali- 
fication to vote, serve as a juror, sue, 
plead, appeal, or pursue any profession 
or employment.” By its own September 6 
statement the Board stands convicted of 
violating the state Constitution. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors and the Department of 
Higher Education, National Education 
Association, declare in their Statement of 
Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure: “Notice should be given at least 
one year prior to the expiration of the 
probationary period if the teacher is not 
to be continued in service after the ex- 
piration of that period.” The General 
Secretary of the AAUP had said August 
16: “This is a case in which the West 
Virginia State Board of Education is 
morally bound to grant a hearing.” The 
Revised Manual of Accrediting of the ~ 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools states: “A recom- 
mendation for appointment made by the 
president of the institution should auto- 
matically receive the approval of the 
board if it does not violate policies pre- 
viously approved by the board.” On these 
counts, as well as in listening to the 
Schroder letter, the Board is guilty of 
grievous breaches of professional ethics. 

Dr. Mundel meanwhile, the charges 
against her having been widely reported 
in the press, has been unable to find other 
employment. Her suit against Mrs. Lou- 
din has been detailed in Harper’s (May, 
1952) and elsewhere; hence we shall not 
repeat that story here. In sum, however, 
the Board has submitted her to in- 
excusable indignities and to frightening 
hardships which may dog her tracks the 
rest of her life. Unless some decently 
courageous president will add her to his 
staff, Dr. Mundel must choose between 
starvation or abandoning her profession. 


Fairmont rapidly deteriorates 


The Fairmont situation has naturally 
deteriorated, to the point of disaster. Six 
able instructors have resigned. Of course 
there has been controversy within the 


faculty. This was made the pretext for 
firing President Hand on March 27, 1952. 

The minutes for the meeting of the 
Board on that date state that Hand 
recommended the firing of five members 
of the faculty, among them Harold Jones, 
librarian, who has in fact since been 
released. On my copy of the minutes 
Hand has written beside this paragraph: 
“I made no recommendations.” But hav- 
ing wrecked Fairmont by ignoring Hand’s 
recommendation of a year ago, the Board 
would now like to saddle him with the 
blame. Jones, it should be noted, had 
offended the Board by his vigorous, 
courageous defense of Dr. Mundel. 

The upshot of it all is that unless Gov- 
ernor Patteson acts and acts quickly, 
West Virginia is going to lose its finest 
state college. 

And that means the public schools of 
the state will suffer—boys and girls will 
go without the kind of teachers Hand 
and Dr. Mundel and Harold Jones would 
have trained for them—vwell-educated, 
progressive teachers—the promise of a 
better life for the people of West Virginia. 
But now that promise has been dashed 
... unless West Virginians will insist that 
their Governor restore it to them. 

What has happened at Fairmont must 
stand as a solemn warning to the rest 
of us living outside West Virginia. We 
must be on our guard against McCarthy- 
ism in education, wherever it may appear. 


A new Commandment for W. Va. 


For all their prattle of God and 
atheism some West Virginians seem to 
have forgotten the Ninth Commandment: 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.” That imperative has been 
four thousand years in the making, the 
author of Deuteronomy borrowing it 
from a Canaanitic Code of at least 1250 
B. C., itself derived from the 1800 B. C. 
Babylonian Code of Hammurabi. Many 


RAN NNN NN ~~ 
In the trial of Dr. Mundel’s 
suit against Mrs. Loudin, a 
frightening know-nothing- 
ism manifested itself. U. S. 
Senator Matthew M. Neely 
. . . shouted, we want 
‘teachers without any high- 
faluting ideas about not be- 
ing able to prove there isn’t 
a God—teachers who be- 
lieve in the old-fashioned 
way that our forefathers 
handed down from the time 
the barefooted soldiers of 
Washington stained the 
snows of Valley Forge with 
their precious blood.” 


AAA ™ 


Luella Raab Mundel has been art depart- 
ment head in Park College, Mo.; Phoenix 
College, Ariz.; and Fairmont College, W. 
Va. She has done free lance illustrating 
for Agriculture and Engineering Depart- 
ments at Purdue University, and anima- 
tions and titles for movies produced at 
Purdue. She was born in Waterloo, Iowa, 
received her education at Iowa State 
Teachers College (B.A.) and State Uni- 
versity of Iowa (M.A. and Ph.D.) and is 
a member of the Society of Sigma Xi and 
the American Psychological Association. 


nations, hundreds of generations have 
labored to bring us the conviction that 
the dignity as well as the person of the 
individual human creature must be pro- 
tected if the economic and social pur- 
poses of civilization are to be realized. 
And now today, and not just at Fairmont, 
we seem Hell-bent to undo in a decade 
what it has taken centuries to achieve. 
We are cultivating a veritable passion for 
slander. And when these malicious 
tongues touch education, the asp has 
poisoned not only our own disillusioned 
generation but our children’s children. 
This we cannot suffer! 


A “know-nothingism” 

In the trial of Dr. Mundel’s suit against 
Mrs. Loudin, a frightening know-nothing- 
ism manifested itself. U. S. Senator Mat- 
thew M. Neely, acting as Mrs. Loudin’s 
counsel, comported himself like the shade 
of William Jennings Bryan in the Scopes 
trial. We want, he shouted, “teachers 
without any high-faluting ideas about not 
being able to prove there isn’t a God— 
teachers who believe in the old-fashioned 
way that our forefathers handed down 
from the time the barefooted soldiers of 
Washington stained the snows of Valley 
Forge with their precious blood.” Senator 
Neely in Washington, D. C. savors the 
role (would “pose” be the better word?) 


of liberal Democrat. But neither on that 
account nor as champion of “our fore- 
fathers” would he at Fairmont permit Dr. 
Mundel’s counsel to read into the record 
the civil liberties guarantees of the West 
Virginia Constitution, written by Thomas 
Jefferson. Senator McCarthy is, in Wash- 
ington, the object of Senator Neely’s 
scorn. But at Fairmont Mrs. Loudin’s 
counsel declared, “I’m not for teachers 
tainted with foreign isms. [I will not] 
become a stalking horse to make com- 
munists look like liberals.” Is it confus- 
ing, Senator, to play so many roles? 

One is reminded of Schweitzer’s di- 
agnosis of our trouble: “The modern 
man is lost in the mass . . . His dimin- 
ished concern about his own nature 
makes him . . . susceptible, to an extent 
that is almost pathological, to the views 
which society and its organs of expres- 
sion have put, ready-made, into circula- 
tion . . . The man of today pursues his 
dark journey in a time of darkness, as 
one who has no freedom, no mental col- 
lectedness, no all-round development, as 
one who loses himself in an atmosphere 
of inhumanity, who surrenders his 
spiritual independence and his moral 
judgment to the organized society in 
whichthecives:-aes 


‘Apologia pro sua vita’ 

Set over against that, if you please, 
Schweitzer’s simple, eloquent apologia 
pro sua vita “I have wanted to hurl my 
life, like a gleaming firebrand, into the 
murky darkness of our time.” 

The forces of light and of darkness are 
engaged in a death struggle in our time. 
A deeper gloom descends upon the whole 
earth, with every fresh manifestation of 
dogmatic un-reason, authoritarian pride 
in West Virginia or Pennsylvania or 
Boston—just as, though we believe by no 
means as much as, in the U.S.S.R. 

We shall not defeat this night of ram- 
pant un-reason and of asinine (but grimly 
portentous) thought-control, by any mere 
military victory over the foreign foe 
alone. 

No, we must also bid the light of faith- 
fulness, of spiritual independence, of high 
moral courage, the light of reverence for 
life—to shine upon the dark places within 
ourselves, at Fairmont, in your town and 
in mine. 

These three people have set us a first- 
rate example. Luella Mundel, who talked 
calmly with me in her living room about 
her problems, while sitting under a paint- 
ing by her former colleague Schroder 
(“Of course I shall keep the painting; 
Schroder does some interesting things, 
and this is one of them.”—and the paint- 
ing is entitled “The Witch Hunt.”) ... 
George Hand, who has kept his good 
humor even though seven years’ hard, 
hard work is apparently to be brought to 
naught . . . and Harold Jones who will 
fight the Mundel case through all eternity 
if need be. 
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Dr. Dexter Perkins, newly nominated moderator of the A. U. A. and head of the 
history department at the University of Rochester, Rochester, New York gave the 
following address at the annual anniversary dinner of the A. U. A. in Boston this year. 
Dr. Perkins is the head of the Harvard Foundation for Advance Study and Research, 
the author of a number of books on American foreign policy, and also gives a weekly 


newscast over a Rochester radio station. 


‘Operation Rat hole ? 


That's what isolationists call America’s overseas 
program; but only 2% of our national income 
is keeping freedom alive in our vital allies 


by DEXTER PERKINS 


I BELIEVE THERE IS A CONNECTION to be found between international politics and the 
liberal faith. There are two streams of liberal tendency in the liberal religion, and 
each can be related to the movement in international affairs. 


We are led to the conclusion that the 
world today is divided between two great 
philosophies; one the philosophy of free- 
dom, and the other the philosophy of 
totalitarianism. We cannot very well 
dodge that fact and we cannot dodge the 
fact that is collateral with it, that in the 
current scene physical power does play, 
will play, and must play a very important 
role in international affairs. It would 
seem to me that one of the first duties of 
liberals is realism. The realistic view of 
the present situation is demanded of all of 
us. And it is no derogation from that 
point of view that we tried hard at the 
end of the last war to believe otherwise— 
to believe that an understanding with the 
Soviet Union was possible. The instincts 
of a self-governing people, such as ours, 
lead them to hope for and to believe in 
the possibility of international coopera- 
tion on a larger scale. However, that hope 
so far as the world at large is concerned 
has been refuted by events that we must 
recognize. 


A point of self interest 


If there is an element in liberalism that 
leads us to follow the facts and to recog- 
nize them, however reluctantly, there is 
also a deeply emotional element in lib- 
eralism, a humane element. We must be 
outgiving in our point of view. Service— 
goodness—these are words by which we 
live or seek to live. They are the essence 
of liberalism. I do not go along at all 
with the new school which appears in the 
writing of diplomatic history and which 
lays the emphasis on narrowly considered 
self interest. Perhaps self interest will be 
there, as it is in all of us, but we want a 
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foreign policy which is larger in its out- 
look than that phrase implies. A foreign 
policy which is dedicated by humane and 
liberal sympathies, by a desire to see the 
free World in which we believe, continue 
to exist not only in America, but wher- 
ever else it is viable at all. 

I do not think this calls for social 
dogmatism with regard to the future. It 
seems to me what we have to capture is 
the spirit in international affairs; let the 
details follow. Let the program be worked 
out in detail by a process infinitely more 
complicated than that of fixing one’s at- 
titude. I think there are questions we can- 
not decide; questions that ought not to be 
the subject of dogmatic judgment so far 
as a group of this kind is concerned. 
There are a great many things we ought 
not to know the answers to if we are 
genuinely liberal in spirit. There is a call 
for deep humility on many of these prob- 
lems, a genuine humility, not merely 
professed. 


Smear word of the future 


How are we going to fashion our own 
attitudes in the face of the terrible trial 
which the world situation sets before us, 
and which we must all meet and may all 
have to live for the rest of our lives? 

I think the first thing to be remembered 
is that we must not sacrifice freedom in 
the effort to preserve it. It is perfectly 
possible for us here in America to give 
way to a totalitarianism of our own as we 
strive to combat totalitarianism abroad. 

The appearance of guilt by association 
—of which we have so much today, and 
of which Senator McCarthy is typical—is 


the kind of thing that we cannot afford to 
tolerate, so far as American liberalism is 
concerned. We must be very careful too, 
that we do not identify reform with com- 
munism. Communism is going to be the 
smear word of the next generation by 
which to damn every movement that sug- 
gests social change. We must not allow 
ourselves to fall into that particular kind 
of trap as we face the reality of totalitari- 
anism in the world outside our borders. 


‘Freedom will be painful’ 


That, I believe, is essential to the Uni- 
tarian point of view. Freedom is what 
Unitarians believe in, and the idea of 
freedom expresses itself also in our for- 
eign policy in very broad and general 
ways. During the last twenty years we 
have been more consistently the cham- 
pions of freedom than perhaps at any 
other time in our history. We have been 
the champions of freedom in the world 
war. We have officially approved a policy 
of freedom for the regions of the Far 
East. American foreign policy was set 
toward Indian liberation. It was set to- 
ward Indonesian liberation, and in gen- 
eral takes the viewpoint that freedom 
must come. Freedom will be painful in 
many parts of the world. Freedom will 
be difficult to exercise, but we will move 
along that road, we will give ourselves to 
that kind of thinking so far as interna- 
tional affairs are concerned. 


A pledge of peace 


We have a noble record in relation to 
Latin America. The United States has 
bound itself by three solemn conventions, 
one after the other (the convention of 
Montevideo in 1933, of Buenos Aires in 
1936, and of Chapultepec of 1945) not to 
intervene by force of arms in any state in 


the new world. We have taken a pledge 
there which I think no other nation has 
ever taken. 

It is true that along with freedom, 
along with the love of liberty in foreign 
affairs, there must go a desire to do some- 
thing for others. What is the church about 
if it is not thinking of the service we can 
render to our fellowmen? And what is 
international politics about if, speaking 
in the context of liberal religions, it does 
not have some relationship to what we 
can do for others? I am not putting the 
question of our record in terms of self 
interest, I am putting it in terms of the 
kind of outgiving a great people, a people 
of liberal faith, ought to practice. 

How can it be that today so many 
people feel that we are spending wildly 
extravagant sums abroad? How can any- 
one who looks at the facts candidly, and 
with a humane and liberal attitude, think 
ill of what we have done in the last few 
years for our European brethren? We 
have a national income of 300 billion a 
year in this country and we are talking at 
the present time, of approximately two 
per cent of that sum, to be used in sus- 
taining free institutions in other parts of 
the world. Is that so extravagantly gener- 
ous that we ought to draw back from it? 
How many of you would feel satisfied if 
you gave away only two per cent of your 
income at home? Why should not a great 
nation do what needs to be done in giving 
to those who are situated in the struggle 
for freedom and liberty throughout the 
world? 


Most odious phrase 


We are dealing with technical aid to 
other parts of the world. What can be 
done for health, for agriculture, for indus- 
trial development in other parts of the 
world by expansion of the Point Four 
Program would be something extraor- 
dinary. 

There are two other things we must 
also consider, and they are the things we 
will think about if we think as Americans 
of a liberal faith. We will not think of 
“going it alone.” That is one of the most 
odious phrases that has ever been pre- 
sented to the American people when deal- 
ing with international affairs. We are 
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We must be very careful 
that we do not identify 
reform with communism. 
Communism is going to 
be the smear word of the 
next generation, by 
which to damn every 
movement that suggests 
social change. 
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brethren, one of another, in the interna- 
tional scene, and we shall act with others 
for the preservation of our common 
values. That will mean compromise, that 
will mean sacrifice, that will mean the 
kind of give and take that we have here 
in this society, but it is an inevitable 
necessity from the point of view of a lib- 
eral faith in foreign affairs. And as it is 
true in the sense of nation dealing with 
nation, so it must be true of course in the 
sense that we should support an agency 
like the United Nations. I do not think we 
need have any extravagant conception of 
what can be accomplished day after to- 
morrow through such an international 
agency, but we will see in it the prototype 
of the kind of common action for uni- 
versal goods in which, as liberals, we must 


infallibly believe. In the long run we shall 
find in our foreign policy the ways of ex- 
pressing something of the moral idealism 
of America, something which ought to be 
a fundamental aspect of all our religious 
thinking—to leave the world a little better 
than we found it. 


Not details but spirit 

The questions of international polity 
have a religious significance. They are not 
questions, the details of which we ought 
to try to settle—there are many matters 
which are technical, many matters which 
are complex, many matters on which we 
can and should differ, but the spirit must 
be right. I hope this America of ours will 
prove faithful to its destiny and faithful 
to its liberal feelings. 


Erwin D. Canham is the editor of The Christian Science Monitor; he has served 
this paper since 1925, covering many historic events such as the League of Nations 
sessions, the London Naval Conference, and was correspondent in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, 1930-1932. He was also a Rhodes Scholar at the University of Oxford in 
England, receiving a Master of Arts degree, and is now a trustee of Bates College. 


Defeat for the ‘Big Lie’ 


by ERWIN D. CANHAM 


THE FREE WORLD is today engaged in a vast physical effort to contain the forces of 
aggression currently represented by the communist nations. It is essential, of course, 


that this physical effort should be made. 
But military security, even when we 
achieve it, is not enough. True peace- 
making must rest on deeper foundation 
stones than militarism and materialism. 

We must escape, individually and col- 
lectively, from the mesmeric effects of 
the Big Lie. The most colossal and fal- 
lacious of all the propaganda devices of 
communism are the assertions that Marx- 
ism represents genuine revolution—which 
will liberate mankind—and that the free 
system represents reaction. The truth is 
the precise opposite. The free system re- 
leases man from bondage, and in evolving 
form has been doing so for many cen- 
turies. In the last half-century release 
from bondage has come with a rush. The 
burden of toil that has oppressed man for 
so long is being lifted. This is not to say 
that man need not work, for work, effort, 
and striving are an eternal imperative of 
progress. But the grinding burden of toil 
that once kept men and women and small 
children at looms or in mines fourteen 
hours a day and seven days a week has 
been lifted in these years. It has been 
raised by the economic and scientific de- 
velopments of the free system, imple- 
mented through political and economic 
and social democracy. 

Even more significant, the dark blanket 
of ignorance that has stifled the human 
mind for so many years is being lifted. 
Opportunities for education and for re- 


flection and for cultural dynamics are 
greater than ever before. Sometimes the 
opportunities are not grasped. But on the 
whole, new light is pouring into many 
human minds hitherto darkened, and this, 
as time goes on, can constitute the great- 
est revolution of all. This, too, is an 
achievement of the free system. 

These facts must be proclaimed. The 
Big Lie must be unmasked in its specious 
pretentiousness. We, who are the heirs of 
freedom and the revolution down through 
the centuries, ought to be writing the 
songs and waving the banners on the 
ramparts of the human spirit. All this 
must be set forth in very practical terms: 
it must bring hope and relief to the suf- 
fering masses everywhere. Not just a 
creed, but a demonstration of the opera- 
tive power of the free system, must be 
brought to backward peoples. The free 
world must symbolize hope and succor to 
the millions who suffer from appalling 
poverty throughout Asia and Africa—yes, 
ultimately in the Soviet Union itself. 

This is not a transcendental doctrine, 
but a practical and concrete program of 
political action. It is an awakening to the 
facts of life. And once awakening comes, 
we can carry out the program in daily 
living. We and all our like-minded friends 
in the world are the heirs of a great op- 
erative system. The system is far from 
perfect, for which we can be very grate- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Rev. John Kielty is the Secretary of the British General Assembly of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches. He was educated at Central School, Unitarian College, Man- 
chester, England and Victoria University. He is an active member of the Labor Party 
in England and was appointed chairman of the Edgware Labour Party for 1951-1952. 
Mr. Kielty gave two addresses at the annual May Meetings in Boston this year; one for 
the Division of Education, and the following which was delivered at the annual 


business meeting. 


A minority holds the key 


Religious liberals must back up their faith 


with action or give in fo totalitarian forces 


by JOHN KIELTY 


I TAKE IT THAT three facts are accepted by all Unitarians. 
1. We believe intensely in the value and importance of liberal religion in the 


modern world. 


2. We accept as of paramount importance that the two largest organized expres- 
sions of liberal religion in the world, the American Unitarian Association and the 


General Assembly, should cooperate fully. 


3. We recognize clearly that the whole world is in turmoil and no part, not even 
remote parts of darkest Africa or islands of the South Seas, can escape some implica- 


tion in that state. 

Accepting these three facts we then 
have to place them in right relation to 
each other. We have a liberal attitude to 
religion; and that attitude is largely de- 
pendent upon the two of us for its expres- 
sion in the modern world. As a result of 
two world wars, the emergence of a com- 
munist imperialism, a remarkable con- 
traction in the size of the world due to 
immense progress in the speed of com- 
munications, and the awakening of 
masses in Africa and Asia, we have a 
world which finds itself rent and torn by 
misgivings, doubts, suspicions and un- 
certainties, with no clear plan of action 
and no consuming faith. 


A political issue too 


It is useless to sigh for the good old 
days of a smaller world when, like the 
seamless garment, the Roman Catholics 
embraced almost all mankind in one 
single system, giving an underlying unity 
in spite of surface tensions and cracks. 
That age is gone forever, either for Rome 
or any other all-embracing faith or polity. 
Yet none can doubt the need of men 
everywhere to have some abiding prin- 
ciples by which they may regulate their 
lives and upon which they can found their 
systems internally and base their policies 
toward each other. Thus at once we see 
that here is an issue which is both a reli- 
gious and a political one. The Roman 
Catholics see it as such and so do the 
communists, and the sooner we liberals 
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accept it the more quickly shall we be 
able to bring to bear upon it our particu- 
lar influence and emphasis. 


Naive optimism 


It is commonplace that when New 
England began to go Unitarian it did not 
constitute itself a proselytizing body. It 
began of all places, in a stronghold of 
conservative Anglicanism, King’s Chapel 
in Boston, and spread rapidly throughout 
Massachusetts. From it came some of the 
finest influences in American life and 
letters. But it did not try to convert the 
rest of America; it was content to see in 
almost all religious communities the lib- 
eral spirit at work. It was optimistic 
enough to belive that not only was this 
good, and it certainly was, but this was 
the way of the leaven in the whole and 
by a natural process all religion would 
become liberal. For a time it did, but now 
the swing is against it. Protestantism 
is hardening into an illiberal orthodoxy, 
and Roman Catholicism is raising its 
head of old as the champion of stability 
in religion, which must also mean fixity 
in religious thought and an end to prog- 
ress. In England almost the same sort of 
thing happened; and with all the naive 
optimism of the Victorian fathers, the 
liberalizing of other denominations was 
regarded as the surest sign that liberalism 
was triumphant and had won the field for 
all time. 


A ‘‘plague’”’ is not enough 


We, today, know better than that. Lib- 
eralism in Europe is under a cloud. Two 
world wars have done it untold harm, 
liberals themselves have failed to rally to 
its support as they should. In the religious 
sphere a totalitarian system is progressing 
and Protestantism is stiffening; in the 
political sphere a totalitarian system is 
threatening the whole world. Some think 
it is enough to say, “a plague on both 
your houses.” But it is not. Neither is it 
sufficient to try to root out the individuals 
who support such systems. In the two all 
important spheres of religion and politics, 
a choice seems to lie before the world. It 
can have a totalitarian system of the left 
which will be both political and religious, 
if religion is still needed; or it can have a 
totalitarian system of the right which is 
mainly religious but includes politics be- 
cause it is needed. 

Here let me interpose this important 
point. Western Democracy must be on its 
guard lest in the very necessary efforts to 
maintain a free world as distinct from a 
communist-dominated world, it does not 
find itself allied to a Catholic bloc which 
is “free” only in the sense that it is “free” 
of the Soviets. Let us take great care lest 
in defeating the primary peril, Moscow, 
we do not end with the triumph of the 
secondary threat, Rome. 


Planned society a pit-fall? 


Our world in turmoil must somehow 
find a faith. One side offers dialectical 
materialism; the other side offers a total- 
itarian religious system. In one, salvation 
is by surrender of the body and the soul 
and the mind to the State, and in the 
other salvation is by the surrender of the 
body, soul and mind to the Church. In 
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May Meetings spark aid for five new churches 


Unitarians give Appeal $209,034. 

Unitarians gave their denomination 9% more 
financial support in 1952 than 1951. The United 
Unitarian Appeal received $209,034—$18,000 more 
than last year although A.U.A. Treasurer George 
Davis noted that “dead” Unitarians, through be- 
quests, give three times more than the “living.” 220 
churches and more than half of the fellowships met 
their quotas or bettered last year’s gift. Washing- 
ton, D. C., with $5320 was at the head of the class. 
In average per-member gift, Providence First 
Church with $15.80 was at the top, closely fol- 
lowed by King’s Chapel, Boston, with $15 per 
member. One tangible sign of 1952’s success was 
in ministers’ pensions. In 1950 these were $585; 
they will go up to $666 next year. 

Delegates discussed enthusiastically how to meet 
the °53 quota. At the A.U.A. annual meeting, a 
resolution asking a survey of ways to finance for 
Unitarian Advance, was passed by the delegates. 


TV debut for May Meetings 

The A.U.A. Radio-TV Committee, under Rev. 
Charles Engvall, planned a number of Unitarian 
radio and television programs during the week. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
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Infer-Racial Church Asked By Ainitarians 


Unitarians, 800 strong, met in Boston, May 22-27 
from U.S., Canada and the Canal Zone for the 
127th annual meetings of the American Unitarian 
Association, and reported a growing demand for 
liberal religion. One day later, the A.U.A. board 
voted to support five new churches in ’52-’53. 

New Haven and South Bend, Ind. will be aided 
by the regular budget. Using unrestricted capital 
allocated last year and not spent, the board estab- 
lished a New Churches fund so three churches can 
be begun each year. Fairfield County, Conn. fel- 
lowship is the first to benefit from the new Fund. 

May meetings were among the best ever at- 
tended. Boston papers carried three page one 
stories, seven pictures, other stories; Newsweek and 
Time magazines reported Unitarians in action. 


Attend May Meetings at home! 


Tape recordings of May Meeting speakers and 
music are available at $1 rental from 25 Beacon 
Street (purchase arranged.) Specify speed whether 
single or doubletrack heads on your machine; type 
A tape will be sent unless noted. The hour-long 
tape has two 13-minute and one 27-minute pro- 
grams. Speeches by Dexter Perkins, Canham, and 
Kielty will be in the June Register (25c). 
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The Unitarian SIGNAL 
Published in four issues between September and 
May by the United Unitarian Appeal with the coop- 
eration of the publications division of the American 


Unitarian Association. The Signal’s purpose is to 
help inform Unitarians about activities of their 
denomination. Additional free copies available from 
the U.U.A. office, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


UMT brings longest debate; 
interracial measure passed 


At the A.U.A. annual meeting, May 27, 521 
delegates passed resolutions: AGAINST the ap- 
pointment of an ambassador to the Vatican the 
McCarran Act and McCarran Bill; FOR peaceful 
relations between East and West, social security 
for ministers, the United Nations Genocide Con- 
vention and hospital insurance for church em- 
ployees. 

Hottest debate centered on UMT, before the 
final vote condemning Universal Military Training 
by a slim margin of 25. Also passed was a resolu- 
tion asking churches and conferences to work to 
eliminate “practices of racial discrimination and 
exclusion,” seconding in spirit a Unitarian Min- 
isters’ Association resolution congratulating the 
Southwestern Conference for “finding a realistic 
way to further the cause of human brotherhood,” 
and the Fellowship for Social Justice’s resolutions 
on civil rights. 


‘Liberalism in Evidence” 

“Passage of all resolutions, including the 
long-discussed measure relating to UMT, was 
marked by action visually illustrating the 
church members’ belief in liberalism. .. . 

“Notable especially were the phrases. ‘I 
believe’ and “This seems to me,’ heard pre- 
ceding most expressions of points of view, 
leaving other delegates to accept the state- 
ment as fact, or reject it as opposing their 
own points of view. Dogmatic statements of 
assumed facts were as totally absent as would 
be expected from a church group dedicated 
to individual freedom of expression and the 
right of personal opinion, whether orthodox 
or not.” 


The Christian Science Monitor, May 28 


Did we worship with “reserve’’? 

At the Religious Arts Guild dinner May 24, Uni- 
tarians were criticized for their “mental reserva- 
tions, “emotional reserve” and “false pride in 
sophistication” that cause them to “worship coldly” 
by Dr. John Hayward of Meadville — University 
of Chicago. He called for rational religion to in- 
clude release of the imagination, a more real appre- 
ciation of beauty. Almost in direct response was 
the massed worship in song of nearly 600 children 
in the 21st annual Junior Choir Festival Sunday in 
Arlington St. Church—a structured pageant of 
musical beauty, with a motion choir from Win- 
chester, a choric choir from Worcester. Unitarians 
worshipped Sunday in Greater Boston churches 
where 42 ministers from 21 cities outside of Massa- 
chusetts held the pulpit. Many were the delegates 
who commented on the emotional uplift felt on 
hearing 1000 Unitarians singing whole-heartedly 
the majestic liberal hymns at the week’s meetings. 


New AUA board members elected 

New vice presidents: Victor M. Knight, Toronto; 
J. Ray Shute, N. C.; Mrs. A. Bruce Steele, Santa 
Barbara; board members, Rev. Theodore C. Abell, 
Sacramento; Judge Lawrence G. Brooks, Mass.; 
Francis Campbell, Tulsa; Dudley H. Dorr, Boston; 
Rey. William W. Lewis, Portsmouth, N. H.; Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit. 


Hospitable hospitality 

For the first time, home buffet suppers were 
given for out-of-town delegates by Boston Uni- 
tarians arranged by Mrs. Charles B. Rugg... . 
Ministers and their wives were entertained for 
three days by the Hospitality Committee under 
Mrs. Francis Conway. | 
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Man, ethics and society . . . 


Today’s ethical illness was considered by several 
speakers at May Meetings. Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs, 
Chicago, told a large Education day audience our 
age is anxious not only because it seeks security, 
but because it is trying to grow from authoritarian- 
ism to democracy. . . . At the Ware Lecture, 1000 
heard Dr. Henry Steele Commager, Columbia his- 
torian, interpret corruption as a symptom of social 
restlessness and immorality among governed as 
well as governors. . . 500 at the Colloquium on 
The Nature of Man listened to Duke Psychologist 
Dr. J. B. Rhine’s story of experiments with the 
mysteries of man’s mind. ... In the ministers’ 
memorial service, Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Okla- 
homa City, described the sense of responsibility 
communicated in the influence of one man’s faith 
over other men in succeeding generations. 


International responsibility urged 


“International politics has a religious significance. 
What is it all about if it has no relationship to 
what we can do for others?” 

At the Anniversary Banquet, moderator Dr. 
Dexter Perkins, foreign policy authority, outlined 
the liberal’s responsibility in international affairs, 
emphasizing the need for U.S. economic aid, 
abroad, now but 2% of national income, Point 4, 
support of national independence movements, and 
strengthening of the UN. This theme was carried 
out also by Erwin A. Canham, Monitor editor, 
at the Service Committee dinner, and Dr. David 
Rhys Williams before the U.F.SJ. 


Rev. Michio Akashi of Japan, greets Rev. John Kielty, sec- 
retary, British Assembly as Rev. Ernest Kuebler, Executive 
Vice-President of A.U.A., looks on. 


For “distinguished service’*’ — At the Anniversary Banquet, 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, A.U.A. president, and Dr. Dexter 
Perkins, new moderator, give the Unitarian Annual Award 
to Dr. William Line of Toronto for his friend, G. Brock 
ee World Health Organization director-general since 
1947. 


Social action commended 


Unitarians’ belief in the social application of re- 
ligion was reflected in the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice’s Weatherly-Holmes awards to 
Dr. David Rhys Williams, Rochester, and Dr. Curtis 
Reese, dean of Chicago’s Abraham Lincoln Center; 
and the Annual Award to G. Brock Chisholm. 

Women delegates to the General Alliance urged 
members to defend the public schools and civil 
liberties, to support the UN and to oppose the ap- 
pointment of an ambassador to the Vatican... . 
Laymen’s League speaker and Ohio legislator, Wil- 
liam S. Burton, called for state Fair Employment 
Practices laws with an applied flexibility he termed 
“Unitarian.” . . . The Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice heard its new president, Dr. Alfred McClung 
Lee, bemoan the “growing pall of orthodoxy,” call 
for defense of America’s historic freedoms. 


New presidents 


UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL — Philip Dalsimer, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


UNITARIAN Ministers Association — Rev. Leon 
Fay, Nashua, N. H. 

UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL 
Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, New Yor 


USTICE — 
City 


Churches support Uni-Uni 


47 Unitarian churches and 22 Universalist 
churches have endorsed “federal union,” so far, the 
A.U.A. annual meeting learned. Speakers at the 
A.U.Y. dinner, called for “complete merger” be- 
tween the two denominations. 


From distant points Mrs. ‘Edward Blaurock, Detroit; Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes, Oklahoma City; and Mrs. A. Bruce Steele, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., admire displays on Unitarian progress. 


Unitarian growth inspires delegates 

Unitarianism’s reporters, the men who make the 
news, told their story at the exciting “Reports from 
the Field” May 26 before a full audience of 500. 

Elden G. Barbour of New Haven told how a 
strong church grew from a fellowship last fall; 
Rev. Theodore C. Abell of Sacramento, how his 
church tripled in a few years; Rev. Arnold F. 
Westwood described his college program. The 
vital high school program at All Souls, Washington, 
D. C. came alive in the words of Mrs. Charles A. 
Hutchinson; the interfaith church school at White 
Plains, N. Y., in the words of Mrs. Richard Block. 
S. M. Myers from West Shore, Cleveland, told a 
remarkable story of six years of growth (a school 
up to 210 from 75) tripled congregations. Mrs. 
John R. Baker told how Sharon, Mass. recovered 
after the explosion of its heating system. 

And, John Caffrey of Louisiana, told what the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship meant to him. 
In the words of these eight people — Unitarianism 
is on the move; who can stop it? 


They grow them big in Texas — both ministers and churches. 
Six-feet-plus Rev. Horace Westwood shows Michio Akasht, 
Japan, and Rev. Thaddeus Clark, St. Louis, how Houston 
Unitarianism grows —the new church was just dedicated. 


Speakers criticize orthodoxy 

Neo-orthodox theology was scored by several 
speakers at May Meetings, from Rev. John Kielty, 
head of the British Unitarians who said that in 
Europe “Protestantism is hardening into an illiberal 
orthodoxy” to Dr. Frederick May Eliot, head of 
the A.U.A. who called for a United Liberal Church 
open to all “lonely liberals” who are “troubled by 
mounting pressures of authoritarian orthodoxy.” 

Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, in the Anniversary Sermon, urged the 
world to do away with all philosophies and neo- 
theologies “that belittle human nature,” and Dr. 
Charles E. Park, minister emeritus of Boston’s 
First Church, declared to the Unitarian Christian 
Fellowship that “our most vociferous American 
theologians emphasize the total depravity of man 
. . . but no one ever had more confidence in hu- 
man nature than Jesus.” Rev. Edward A. Cahill 
of Charlotte, reported plans to establish a liberal 
theological college in Switzerland to counteract 
“neo-Barthian, Nieburhrian” philosophies. 


Quotes of the week 


“The callous or immature think it outrageous to help an enemy when he is down, 
but Unitarians subscribe to the ancient Christian position that the civil liberties of all 
rise and fall together.” — Dr. Alfred McClung Lee 


“Upon the small liberal forces of this world depends the future not only of Western 


civilization, but of mankind for a thousand years.’’ — Rev. John Kielty 
“Love is a word greatly abused in the last generation. Children need respect more. 
If you respect them, you can’t help but love them.” — Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs 
“Unitarians have just as good a right to the word Christian 
, 5 as anybod 
propose to exercise our right.” —— Dr. Charles Edwards Park Tt Rene a 
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either case, the right of the individual 
soul to consideration as a sacred entity 
able to speak directly with its Maker is 
denied. In either case, the inherent good- 
ness of human nature is scorned. Yet, 
these are fundamental tenets of our faith. 
They are the basis of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, for they are humanism re- 
duced to the essentials. Moreover, I be- 
lieve that without the motivating power 
of these two beliefs, our world would not 
have made anything like the material 
progress it has made in the last four hun- 
dred years—particularly in the last 200 
years. Instead it would still have been 
under the thraldom of priests as were 
Galileo and Copernicus. 

I am not against a planned society as 
such. I can see how planning has become 
vital in our world; but, planning must be 
(to change a great phrase) by the peo- 
ple and for the people, not simply of the 
people. In America, the greatest free 
thinking society in the world, you have 
had to resort to planning, but you have 
left the individual free to think and to 
criticise, and if necessary, to overthrow 
a government without a bloody revolu- 
tion. England has done the same; but not 
so Russia and not so Spain, to name two 
cases, one from each side. Indeed, the 
world has still to resolve the complex 
problem of how to have a planned society 
and as full a measure of laissez-faire as 
possible. We can have one or the other 
and end in disaster, but we must have the 
combination if we are to find salvation. 


Pride, but little action 


I have said this is a religious and politi- 
cal problem, but that should not worry 
us; it certainly does not worry me. It does 
not worry me because the liberal spirit 
will never accept restriction of its action 
to only one sphere of human activity. 
On the whole, we in Britain have moved 
along sound political lines in recent years. 
We have given freedom to India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Burma, and we have in- 
creased self-government in the Gold 
Coast. Events would seem to be justifying 
us, but there is great danger that any or 
all of these countries may go totalitarian 
one way or another. The strongest mis- 
sionary forces in the world today are 
those of communism and Roman Catholi- 


As we strengthen and ex- 

fend our faith we must 
ever guard against em- 
ploying the methods of 
our opponents. It is the 
easiest thing in the world 
in a conflict such as faces 
us now, to fall prey to the 
very things one most ab- 
hors. 
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A minority holds the key 


cism. And quite a number of our friends 
in those countries tell us bluntly that 
economic aid is not enough. 

In Europe, outside of Great Britain of 
course, there has been a tendency for the 
struggle against communism to be led by 
and to be centered around the Roman 
Catholic Church. “Who is it that goes to 
communist prisons?” I am asked. The an- 
swer is: “Catholic bishops and priests,” 
and let us give full credit for this. “Do 
Unitarians?” JI have to admit that in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Roumania 
the answer in too many cases is “No.” I 
am not asking for martyrs, but I am 
stating the point of view of someone who 
looks at liberal religion with its vaunted 
pride in freedom. 

I want to see a combined effort made 
by our two organizations in a campaign, 
if not of prosletyzation (and I admit to 
no great love of missionaries as such) 
then at least to the spreading of the liberal 
attitude as a possible, indeed, as the only 
satisfactory alternative to what is offered 
today. I am not asking all Unitarians to 
join one party, I should not dream of 
advising anyone in America, and only a 
fool would try to do it with the British 
member of the species. 


Ideas fought by ideas 


What I am asking for is more and 
more weight to be put into the dissemina- 
tion of our point of view as a reasonable 
alternative to totalitarian systems which 
have defied themselves and no longer be- 
lieve in God (whether they profess to or 
not) but simply believe in themselves as 
the sole means of salvation for man’s 
body and soul. If we are not careful, the 
ultimate result of our present struggle can 
well be the enslavement of the human 
spirit—regardless of which side is vic- 
torious. Against such a possibility we may 
need the force of all our arms, we shall 
certainly need all the power of our eco- 
nomic strength; but more than either of 
these—or at least as much as either—we 
shall require the might, the motivating 
influence of a strong liberal religious 
faith. Politics is a powerful influence in 
men’s lives, but from the time man began 
to think at all, religion has been the most 
powerful influence of all in deciding his 
actions. The end of that influence is not 

et. 

Thus before us lies the need to 
strengthen and extend our influence in 
our own countries, as do the communists 
and Catholics, and to use fully every op- 
portunity for spreading that faith through- 
out the world. 

However, as we strengthen and extend 
our faith we must ever guard against em- 
ploying the methods of our opponents. It 
is the easiest thing in the world in a con- 
flict such as faces us now, to fall prey to 
the very things one most abhors. I do not 


suggest that no man has a right to be a 
communist or a Catholic; he has. But he 
has no right to insist that everyone else 
in the world be either a communist or a 
Catholic, or perish. This is what we are 
fighting against. Force of arms alone, the 
might of the dollar or the pound alone, 
will never prevail. At the back of every 
physical conflict there is a spiritual ideal, 
a thought, even in communism. And to- 
day the issue is primarily a spiritual 
one, a war of ideas and ideals, of prin- 
ciples and faiths. 


A minority holds the key 


It is because I believe with all my be- 
ing that liberal religion is the finest of the 
faiths because not only of what it teaches, 
but also because it has a conscience, an 
enlightened conscience, that I plead with 
you this day to recognize clearly that the 
future not only of Western civilization, 
but of mankind for a thousand years de- 
pends upon the small liberal forces of 
this world. Not for the first time in hu- 
man history does a minority hold the key 
to human salvation from tyranny and a 
dark age. The people of America and 
Britain have never been a majority of the 
population, but the history of our coun- 
tries in the past two centuries bears ample 
witness to the powerful influence we have 
had for true progress in every sphere of 
human activity. Let us be true to our 
heritage and in new ways, using new 
methods if necessary when facing a new 
challenge, proclaim our faith in God and 
our belief in man. It will not be easy, but 
we have not won our way by easy vic- 
tories. It will fill our lives with meaning 
and with purpose; and God has never yet 
denied such men satisfaction in living. 

It is fitting that upon America and 
Britain today mainly rests the hope of a 
free world for our children, because in 
them, liberal spirit is at its strongest. 


Liberalism in Europe is un- 
der acloud...in the re- 
ligious sphere a totalitar- 
ian system is progress- 
ing and Protestantism is 
stiffening; in the political 
sphere a totalitarian sys- 
tem is threatening the 
whole world. Some think 
it is enough to say “a 
plague on both your 
houses.”’ Buf if is not. 
Neither is it sufficient to 
try to root out the indi- 
viduals who support such 
systems. 
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Let the churches confess their sins! 


Ethics—not dogmas, creeds & ceremonies 


—are at the heart of real religion 


by CURTIS W. REESE 


NO LESSER VALUES THAN spiritual liberty, intellectual integrity, and ethical living 
can justify a religious movement, and guarantee its worth in the life of man. Let us 


consider these values in the life of today. 


Spiritual liberty 


Spiritual liberty is to be thought of in 
contrast with all forms of dogmatism and 
authoritarianism. It gives dignity to in- 
dividual choice, it provides for changing 
opinions and gives ample room for the 
movements of the human mind. 


Dogmatism and authoritarianism have 
been the curse of institutional religion in 
all ages. They have embedded the biases, 
prejudices, and accidental judgments of 
individual persons in sacred doctrines 
and have condemned to hell all who 
dared to question them. | 


The spirit of man cannot thrive under 
restrictions and compulsions. The wings 
of the soul must be free to soar. The 
heart of man must be free to beat in 
unison with new aspirations. The life of 
the spirit must range far and wide. 


Today’s checks on liberty come from 
both the right and the left. On the right 
are arrayed the Roman Catholic Church, 
some forms of Protestantism, and all 
forms of Fascism; on the left are arrayed 
Communism and other forms of leftist 
totalitarianism. And in the undistributed 
middle are confused individuals and 
camouflaged movements that sabotage 
liberty and play into the hands of both 
the right and left. The main battle-line 
of freedom depends on persons who are 
familiar with the history of ideas through 
the ages, who know that research must 
be unhampered, who will not be bound 
by dead men’s thoughts or live men’s 
prejudices, and who will risk everything 
for the freedom of the human spirit. 

Spiritual liberty is a priceless posses- 
sion for which great souls have struggled 
and died, and for which great souls still 
struggle and attempt to live. Very few 
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movements in the history of mankind 
have woven liberty into their corporate 
structure. Democracy at its best has done 
it. Unitarianism and Universalism at 
their best have done it. The American 
Ethical Union has done it. Scientific and 
cultural organizations have done it. But 
the total tally, when compared with the 
restricted organizations that have dom- 
inated the minds of men, is small indeed. 
Unless the human race is to return to 
the dark night of the Middle Ages or the 
darker night of savagery, spiritual liberty 
—involving freedom of thought, freedom 
of research, freedom of belief, freedom 
of speech, and freedom of press and as- 
sembly must be preserved and extended. 
Spiritual liberty is a prerequisite to the 
realization of all great values. Let it be 
forever regarded as basic in our faith! 


Intellectual integrity 


The temptation to conform to prevail- 
ing opinions and customary patterns of 
action is very great. The pressures of 
conformity are all but overpowering. 
Only strong intellects and characters can 
buck the tides of community behavior. 

Intellectual integrity is basic to honor- 
able living. An honorable man does not 
want to misrepresent his thoughts. An 
honorable man will not appear to be 
what he is not. An honorable man will 
not talk with his tongue in his cheek. An 
honorable man will stand by his convic- 
tions and take the consequences. 

Intellectual integrity is basic in the 
search for truth. Error and falsity hover 
on the heels of the slippery intellect and 
the wielder of weasel words. Truth 
evades the dishonest inquirer. Truth is 
jealous of the integrity of her lover and 
will reveal herself only to the honest 
mind. 


The reinterpretation of words is a de- 
vice often used to cover up heresy and 
to keep one in the circle of the orthodox. 
Words do grow and their meanings ex- 
pand, but an intellectually honest man 
will scrupulously take care to make 
known the new meaning in which he 
uses the old word. In readings, in hymns, 
in prayers, and in sermons there should 
be mutual understanding of the meaning 
of the symbols used. Otherwise there is 
confusion and deception. The pouring of 
new wine into old bottles may be a ne- 
cessity, but it should not be accompanied 
by false advertising. The labels should 
honestly date the content. 

This matter of intellectual integrity is 
at the very heart of character. Strong 
character cannot be built on evasion, de- 
ception, or on downright dishonesty. The 
great character is one who thinks clear 
and straight, and who expresses himself 
so that he will be understood. The cam- 
ouflage of opinions is foreign to the great 
soul. 

It would be difficult to overstress the 
importance of intellectual integrity in 
keeping a movement clean and honest. 


Ethical living 


The solid core of religion is its ethical 
content. Without this content religion at 
its worst is sheer superstition or emo- 
tional debauchery, and at its best, mere 
formalism or aesthetic experience. Ethics 
has to do with right conduct and the mo- 
tives that lie back of conduct. Formal 
worship in stately structures may possibly 
lend itself to this end, but not unless it 
is designed to foster devotion to justice 
and the love of the good. A devout Hindu 
offering a goat to the goddess Kali, or a 
devout Christian crawling on his knees 
up the steps to Pilate’s Judgment Seat has 
nothing whatever to do with valid re- 
ligion. Their devotion and their inten- 


tions may be ever so sincere, but they are 
unrelated to the kind of living that makes 
religion meaningful. And I fear it is like- 
wise with most of the forms and cere- 
monies that are almost universally identi- 
fied with religion. Incense may be 
soothing to the nerves, and songs of 
praise may be valuable vocal exercises, 
but I see no necessary connection be- 
tween them and the kind of religion that 
makes a difference in the relationships be- 
tween people in their daily contacts. 


Man more important 
than cosmos 


The whole paraphernalia of organized 
religion the world over often has little 
bearing on righteousness, which consti- 
tutes the essential core of religion. Even 
when just conduct and humane activities 
are fostered by organized religion, they 
are usually thought of as merely evidence 
of religion, not as religion itself. The 
main effort of religious thinkers has gone 
into the attempt to spin vast theological 
systems and cosmic philosophies having 
to do with the nature of ultimate reality, 
whereas it should have gone into inquiry 
about man’s nature and man’s relation- 
ship to man in the complex social struc- 
ture. 

A philosophy of the nature of the uni- 
verse is one thing, and a philosophy of 
life is something else. A philosophy of 
life is the orderly arrangement of the 
values by means of which man attempts 
to live at his best and for the best. A par- 
ticular philosophy of the nature of the 
universe may or may not aid man in his 
quest for a good life. A philosophy or a 
theology that centers man’s attention on 
cosmic matters and so removes his at- 
tention from the affairs of life does a dis- 
service to religion. What we need is a 
philosophy that will strengthen and aid 
man in his pursuit of righteousness, and 
that will give ethical bone and sinew to 
his religious life. 

Ethics is the study of what constitutes 
right relationships, and applied ethics is 
the pursuit of right relationships. This 
study and application of ethics are what 
make religion worthwhile to man and 
of supreme importance to society. 

William C. Gannett was everlastingly 
right when he wrote: 

“Ethics thought out is religious 
thought; ethics felt out is religious feel- 
ing; and ethics lived out is religious liv- 
ing.” 

When religion has a sound ethical 
core it will concern itself with the whole 
culture of a people or a country. The 
patterns of conduct that prevail in soci- 
ety—in education, in government, in 
commerce, in industry, and in labor—re- 
flect the kind of religion that prevails in 
society. If religion fosters myths and su- 
perstitions, promotes forms and cere- 
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monies, and fails to concern itself with 
righteousness, then the various fields of 
social life will be more concerned with 
“getting ahead” than doing justly. 

A society dominated by ethical ideals 
would organize itself in all respects so as 
to promote the good life for everybody. 
Commerce and industry would produce 
and distribute the best possible goods in 
the greatest possible quantity at the low- 
est possible cost. Education would de- 
velop each student to the maximum of 
his capacity in accordance with his nat- 
ural abilities. Instruments of public com- 
munication would strive scrupulously for 
truth and accuracy. Government would 
be geared for speed and efficiency in car- 
rying out the purposes that make a good 
life available to all the people. 


Pious is as pious does 


It is a sad commentary on the present 
lack of ethics in society when there is so 
little concern over corruption in civic af- 
fairs. Great groups of people merely 
shrug their shoulders over revelations of 
the tie-up between gangsters and crooked 
politicians, and are more excited by tele- 
vised hearings before a senate committee 
than over legislation to cope with the 
evils revealed. If pious people did not 
vote for rascals, rascals would not be 
elected to office. If pious people were 
really concerned about a moral society, 
gangsters and thugs could not roam the 
streets at will, terrorize decent citizens, 
and exercise controls leading from local 
wards through city halls and state capi- 
tols to Washington itself. 

And what is organized religion doing 
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Cross and crabby hus- 
bands and fathers, bick- 
ering and quarrelsome 
wives and mothers, in- 
considerate and self-in- 
dulgent sons and daugh- 
ters cannot atone for their 
unethical home lives by 
any amount of outside 
activities, whether en- 
gaged in civic reforms, 
work for world peace, or 
donating large sums for 
missions in darkest Africa. 
A real test of the ethical 
quality of a person’s reli- 
gion is found in the inti- 
mate life of the family 
circle. 
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about these matters? Relatively nothing! 
And why? Because organized religion 
does not recognize any obligation 
to get mixed up in political affairs. Its 
main concern is with other worldly af- 
fairs and with forms and ceremonies ori- 
ented toward so-called “spiritual” values. 

The patterns of behavior that maintain 
in a given society determine to a large 
extent the conduct of most members of 
that society. When the accepted patterns 
glorify personal gain, without regard to 
the loss others may suffer for it, it is no 
surprise that successful gangsters move in 
the circles of the powerful and exercise a 
dominant influence in political affairs. We 
need new criteria of success. Society 
should recognize more than it does the 
worth of personal integrity, of social jus- 
tice, and of magnanimous character. 

If all the religious institutions that dot 
the country from shore to shore were 
really concerned with the promotion of 
righteousness, it would be easily possible 
to remake the ideas and ideals that dom- 
inate the nation. Such a force, if really 
committed to honesty in public affairs, if 
really committed to just dealings in com- 
merce, if really committed to the greatest 
good for all the people in the total af- 
fairs of the nation—such a force would 
be irresistible. 

It is even possible to teach ethical 
conduct in the public school system with- 
out violating the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of Church and State. This is now 
being done in some of the school systems 
of Kentucky in a manner that is attract- 
ing the attention of educators around the 
world. Here is machinery capable of in- 
culcating moral values in a wholesale 
way, free from the handicaps of clutter- 
ing theological debris. Dogma-minded 
religionists will not regard this process as 
religious education; but modern-minded 
and character-centered religionists will 
regard it as a triumph for genuine re- 
ligion. 


Home is holier than church 


I have tried to indicate that a healthy 
religion is one that is soundly ethical at 
its very core, and that a soundly moral 
society is one whose religion is grounded 
in ethical values. But the real test of re- 
ligion is found in the more intimate rela- 
tion of persons to persons in everyday 
life. If religion does not make a differ- 
ence in the relations of husbands and 
wives, of parents and children, of neigh- 
bors and friends, and of business associ- 
ates and competitors, then it will make 
no difference in the larger affairs of so- 
cieties and nations. 

Religion in the home is not found in 


daily Bible reading, in fireside prayer 


meetings, nor in “grace” before meals. It 
is not guaranteed by the weekly parade 
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into the family pew on Sunday mornings. 
Religion in the home is found in the 
thoughtfulness and consideration and 
generous attitudes of the members of the 
family toward each other in the daily 
round of family affairs. Respect of all 
members of a family for each member 
as a person, due regard for his privacy, 
sympathetic understanding of his prob- 
lems, encouragement of his ambitions, 
and helpfulness without thought of re- 
ward—these are the qualities that consti- 
tute religion in the home. And without 
them, emblazoned mottoes reading “God 
Bless Our Home” are sacrilege. A really 
holy gathering comes when the members 
of a family come together informally at 
the end of a long day, each from his 
separate daily rounds, when experiences 
are exchanged, and when mutual under- 
standing rests like a benediction over the 
household. 

Cross and crabby husbands and fa- 
thers, bickering and quarrelsome wives 
and mothers, inconsiderate and self-in- 
dulgent sons and daughters cannot atone 
for their unethical home lives by any 
amount of outside activities, whether en- 
gaged in civic reforms, work for world 
peace, or donating large sums for mis- 
sions in darkest Africa. A real test of the 
ethical quality of a person’s religion is 
found in the intimate life of the family 
circle. 

It is likewise in the relationship of 
neighbors and friends. The old neigh- 
borly relationships are not what they 
were in more primitive days when log 
rollings, barn raisings, cornhuskings, 
sorghum grindings, were examples of 
neighborhood cooperation. But it is still 
a good idea to know the neighbor across 
the hall, on the floor above or below, or 
down the street a way, and to be ready 
and willing to be helpful in emergency 
situations. 

Friendships are very precious. They 
widen the family circle. And when there 
is no thought of personal gain, they nev- 
ertheless pay large dividends in the en- 
richment of life. The old saying that “a 
friend in need is a friend indeed” is still 
true, but friendly relations without re- 
gard to need are of still higher quality. 
Unselfish and generous attitudes toward 
neighbors and friends are of the very es- 
sence of ethical religion. 


Justice before profits 


Integrity is of the very nature of ethi- 
cal conduct. And it is in the relationships 
of business associates and competitors 
that integrity has its severest tests. Over 
and above the validity of contracts, more 
important than the letter of the law, are 
just dealings in business relationships. 
The temptation to take unfair advantage 
of business associates, and especially of 
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competitors, when large profits are at 
stake is a severe strain on moral values. 

But a person whose life is motivated 
by ethical ideals will walk with head erect 
through the labyrinth of temptation and 
build his business on the solid rock of 
integrity. Short weight, the substitution 
of inferior for first-class goods, the habit 
of making promises that cannot be ful- 
filled—these and other similar practices 
are a poor foundation on which to build 
a stable and profitable business structure. 
Better bankruptcy with honor than a 
bank account with dishonor. The man 
whose word is his bond, the firm whose 
guaranty is security, and the institution 
whose reputation is its most prized capi- 
tal—these are the firm foundations of 
commerce and industry. Laws and regu- 
lations, codes and agreements may be 
helpful instruments, but lacking basic in- 
tegrity business and industry rest on 
sinking sand. 

From the home, through the neighbor- 
hood and circle of friends, and encom- 
passing commerce and industry, there 
needs to be a revival of the importance 
of moral conduct. 


How about churches 
confessing their sins? 


But such a revival is unlikely so long 
as religion is thought of in terms of forms 
and ceremonies and otherworldly rela- 
tionships, and so long as religion holds 
that, without belief in the correct dogmas, 
all good deeds are as filthy rags. The be- 
ginnings of an ethical revival would be 
for the churches themselves to march 
forward to the mourners’ bench, confess 
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(An ethical revival) is 
unlikely so long as reli- 
gion holds that, without 
belief in the correct dog- 
mas, all good deeds are 
as filthy rags. The begin- 
ning of such a revival 
would be for the churches 
themselves to march for- 
ward to the mourner’s 
bench, confess their sins, 
and make a new commit- 
ment fo justice and mercy 
and good will. 
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their sins, and Make a new commitment 
to justice, and mercy, and good will. 

I fear that too many people do not 
realize the grip that dogmatic religion has 
on the minds of both the churched and 
the unchurched. It is amazing how wide- 
spread is the acceptance of the supersti- 
tions fostered by organized religion. 
Hardly a politician will close a speech 
without some theological reference. Ra- 
dio commentators go out of their way to 
pay deference to orthodox religious be- 
liefs. There are few movements that do 
not, if at all possible, base their claims 
for allegiance on religious grounds. Such 
a force could be a great power for right- 
eousness if it were ethically motivated. 


Wholesale opinion-making 
dangerous 


However clear may be the intellectual 
understanding of the true nature of re- 
ligion, it will not prevail in society, in 
the home, among neighbors and friends, 
nor in commerce and industry unless 
there is individual commitment to ethical 
living. The individual person is the most 
important thing in the world. What the 
individual is and does and becomes is 
the supremely important consideration. 
It is the individual person who makes de- 
cisions and executes purposes. And it is 
in this rock-bottom situation that indi- 
vidual commitment to ethical conduct is 
supremely important. Individual commit- 
ment involves a harmony of will and 
judgment and emotion that enables a 
person to say, “Here I stand and I cannot 
do otherwise.” 

There needs to be a reaffirmation of 
the importance of individual persons, 
particularly in this age when totalitarian 
concepts of society are so widespread. 
The habit of accepting without question 
the decisions of a hierarchy, whether po- 
litical or ecclesiastical, is dangerous in 
the extreme. All the machinery of whole- 
sale opinion-making cannot remove the 
responsibility from the individual for 
making his own decisions in the light of 
his own commitments. Group decisions, 
when they are anything other than a 
game of following the leader, are at bot- 
tom personal decisions. 

The heart and core of religion is ethi- 
cal conduct freely chosen by persons 
committed to doing what they believe is 
right. Organized religion can help this 
process if it can see beyond its stained- 
glass windows. If it would only free it- 
self from its ancient dogmas, its fruitless 
speculation about the nature of ultimate 
reality, its cumbersome forms and cere- 
monies, and devote itself to understand- 
ing the needs of persons in real-life situ- 
ations, it could be the greatest force on 
earth for righteousness. Let us hope that 
such a transformation can take place, and 
that religion can become a healing stream 
flowing through the real here-and-now 
life of man. 


Dr. Homer A. Jack is minister of the Unitarian Church of Evanston, Illinois. He has 
worked closely with liberal Catholics for the past decade in the fields of race relations, 
housing, and labor. Dr. Jack has also helped sell hundreds of copies of Paul Blan- 
shard’s books in his church. Dr. Jack is himself the editor of the recently-published 
anthology, The Wit and Wisdom of Gandhi (Beacon Press) and the Beacon Reference 
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Allies for liberals among Catholics 


by HOMER A. JACK 


A THIN VOLUME was published late in March which is continuing the stir caused 
by the two books of Paul Blanshard on Catholic power. Among the unanswerable 
criticisms of Blanshard was the plain fact that he was not a Catholic and therefore 
didn’t have the right perspective. But this new controversial volume is by a Catholic, 


Thomas Sugrue, and is appropriately 
titled, A Catholic Speaks His Mind 
(Harper, $1). Sugrue agrees with some 
aspects of Blanshard’s thesis and this dis- 
play of institutional treason has put some 
elements of the Catholic Church into 
panic. 

The managing editor of Our Sunday 
Visitor did not like the ample space Time 
magazine gave to Sugrue’s ideas in its 
religion pages. Therefore an open letter 
was sent to Henry R. Luce asking why 
Sugrue was described as a “Roman Cath- 
olic journalist and author” in his maga- 
zine “just because he was born into a 
Catholic family.” Because Sugrue in his 
autobiography (Stranger in the Earth) 
admitted that he had little, if any, formal 
training in religion, the Sunday Visitor 
rhetorically asked, “is he qualified to 
speak for Catholics or even as a Catho- 
lic?” But the usually vitriolic Sunday 
Visitor takes second place to The Register 
of Denver, which in a long article on 
March 16th implied that Sugrue is men- 
tally ill. This article revealed that Sugrue 
was “a wheelchair-ridden invalid” and 
asserted that he had “the morbidity of a 
sick man” and “if aman .. . does not 
get the help of special grace, he is in a 
bad way when the devil begins to torment 
his imagination.” The decisive argument 
in this paper was that Sugrue trafficked 
with the enemy: “in the Aug. 26, 1948 
edition of The Tablet, Brooklyn, Paul 
Blanshard is quoted as saying that 
Thomas Sugrue helped him to ‘gather 
information about the undemocratic con- 
trol of Church policy.’ ” 


What is a liberal Catholic? 

Even the highly-respected Catholic 
weekly, The Commonweal, participated 
in this debate with a leading editorial in 
its February first issue and concluded 
that Sugrue’s article (published in The 
Christian Herald in advance of the re- 
lease of his book) was “a mistake.” 
Among reasons Commonweal gave was 
that “the article has made the lot of the 
‘liberal’ Catholic that much harder.” 


What is a “liberal Catholic?” Is this 
a contradition in terms or, in fact, are 
there “liberal Catholics?” 

I think liberals must constantly re- 
member that liberalism is a_ relative 
quality. There is no absolute liberalism. 
One’s position is liberal or conservative, 
radical or reactionary, only in relation to 
someone else’s position—and on a given 
subject. Take again the example of 
Thomas Sugrue. He frankly writes about 
one of the most controversial issues of the 
day: “As an American Catholic I am ex- 
pected to approve the idea of sending an 
ambassador to the Vatican. I don’t. I see 
no good that such a move can do for 
anyone.” Compare this stand with that 
of some religious “liberals” who favor 
the appointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican or that of the board of directors 
of the American Unitarian Association 
which in a recent meeting tabled the 
issue. In this particular controversy, an 
individual Catholic may be more “liberal” 
than an individual Unitarian. Liberalism 
is relative. There are indeed liberal Catho- 
lics. 


The Nation magazine 
quoted Father Dunne’s state- 
ment of faith as follows: “If 
I'm firmly convinced of the 
truth of democracy in our po- 
litical order, | don’t lose faith 
because there may be people 
in office like Sen. McCarthy 
who stand for things totally 
undemocratic. It’s the same 
with the Church. To me one 
of the chief missions of the 
Church is to witness to truth 
and charity, regardless of 
whose toes are stepped on.” 


| 


The 


One of the most liberal priests in 
America is Father George H. Dunne. In 
making a survey of race relations in St. 
Louis in 1947, I first came across the 
trail of Father Dunne. I found that, due 
largely to his efforts and those of Father 
Claude H. Heithaus,! the Jesuit-run St. 
Louis University welcomed Negro stu- 
dents while the Unitarian-founded Wash- 
ington University, also in St. Louis, did 
not admit Negro students at that time. 
In the process of getting Negroes admit- 
ted and integrated into St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Dunne and Heithaus were ousted. 
Dunne went to Los Angeles where he 
was likewise ousted from the staff of 
Loyola University for siding with the 
striking Conference of Studio Unions 
against the Hollywood movie producers. 
The last I heard Dunne had a parish in 
Phoenix. 

A playwright (Trial by Fire) and 
author, Dunne wrote and lectured widely 
several years ago defending the Catholic 
Church despite the way the Church 
treated him. Dunne feels that he repre- 
sents the authentic emphasis of the Cath- 
olic Church. He dismisses those “minis- 
ters of mediocrity who consistently sacri- 
fice truth and justice to expediency.” 
These ministers—or priests—reply by ac- 
cusing him of being “imprudent.” But 
Dunne asks, “What do they mean by 
imprudence? They mean anything that 
steps on the toes of someone who is im- 
portant.” The Nation magazine quoted 
Dunne’s statement of faith as follows: 
“If P’m firmly convinced of the truth of 
democracy in our political order, I don’t 
lose faith because there may be people 
in office like Senator McCarthy who 
stand for things totally undemocratic. 
It's the same with the Church. I don’t 
lose faith—I stay in and remain faithful 
to the true principles of the Church. To 
me one of the chief missions of the 
Church is to witness to truth and charity, 
regardless of whose toes are stepped on.” 
Here, I insist, is a “liberal Catholic?— 
however obvious his blind spots on such 
subjects as birth control. 


“imprudent” priest 


A mass meeting of hate 


Another liberal Catholic is Bishop 
Bernard J. Sheil of Chicago. Here is a 
prelate who significantly helped the or- 
ganization of the workers into labor 
unions in the meat-packing plants of 
Chicago. Here is a prelate who is pro- 
labor: “The labor union, as a recognized 
social and economic force, must have a 
voice along with capital, in the manage- 


1 who once complained in the Jesuit weekly, 
America; “Almost all of our cities, North and 
South, are without a single Negro priest who is a 
pastor. . . . ‘Negro priest’ sounds like ‘ square circle’ 


to the average American .. .” 


2 See “Father Dunne: A Study in oe by Joseph 
Stocker. The Nation, September 22, 1951. 
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ment of industry. The time is long since 
passed when labor will be satisfied with 
what is left over.” Here is a prelate who 
for almost a decade has been co-chairman 
of the militant Chicago Council Against 
Racial and Religious Discrimination and 
frequently admits, “The Negro has not 
received a square deal, an honest deal, or 
a new deal from white America. 

The Negro is denied entrance to many 
of our educational institutions. Some of 
these, unhappily, are Catholic.” 

Bishop Sheil is equally outspoken 
against anti-Semitism: “The only Jew 
the Gentile need fear is the imaginary 
one he has created in his own mind.” 
Saul Alinsky in The Progressive maga- 
zine recalls how, just before Pearl Har- 
bor, Bishop Sheil went unannounced and 
uninvited to a mass meeting sponsored by 
Christian Front groups. Many of those 
in attendance were Catholics, and many 
of them followers of Father Coughlin 
and Elizabeth Dilling. Finally, in this 
hall of hate, Bishop Sheil arose and for 
fifteen tense minutes denounced anti- 
Semitism, white-supremacy, and other 
lies that had been advocated by the dem- 
agogues on the platform. As the bishop 
slowly walked down the center aisle, the 
silence was shattered by a scream of 
anger. A fanatical old woman blocked the 
Bishop’s way just as he was passing her 
row. She shrieked, “I’m a Catholic, but 
you, you—you're not a Catholic bishop. 
: A bishop! Ha Ha! Rabbi Sheil!” 
Now completely hysterical, the woman 
deliberately cleared her throat and spat 
over one side of the Bishop’s face. Bishop 
Sheil, with the dignity of immortality, 
turned the other cheek. He waited anoth- 
er moment and then spoke softly: 
“Rabbi. That is what they called our 
Lord.” And he walked out in silence. 


Some Catholic contributions 


Liberalism in the Catholic Church is 
not confined to an isolated priest or 
bishop. There are lay movements within 
the Catholic Church of tremendous lib- 
eral vitality. The Friendship Houses in 
New York and Chicago are a demonstra- 
tion of the finest type of religious social 
action—frankly with a sectarian tag, but 
with effectiveness which puts the race 
relations action of traditionally more 
“liberal” church groups to shame. Cer- 
tain independent Catholic labor groups, 
not connected with A.A.C.T.U. (American 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists) , 
are making a determined attack against 
privilege on the economic front. Almost 
any issue of Work, the monthly paper of 
the Catholic Labor Alliance of Chicago, 
contains more “liberal” articles than the 


5 See “Prelate of the People,” by Saul Alinsky. The 
Progressive, June 1951. Also see Roger Treat’s book, 
Bishop Sheil and the CYO (Messner, 1951). 
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official magazines of half a dozen of the 
most liberal denominations. 


Perhaps the most intriguing liberal or- 
ganization within Catholicism in Amer- 
ica is the Catholic Worker movement. Its 
monthly magazine, The Catholic Worker, 
is a refreshing chronicle of the thoughts 
and actions of a group of liberal, dedi- 
cated Catholic laymen spread across the 
country. This movement was started by 
the late Peter Maurin and by Dorothy 
Day, the latter the author of From 
Union Square to Rome, long before the 
trek of Budenz and Bentley. Her remark- 
able autobiography, The Long Loneli- 
ness (Harper, $3.50) has recently been 
published. 


A word to Protestants 


These few examples show that there is 
a valiant, albeit small, stream of social 
liberalism within the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States. (There is 
theological liberalism, too, but that is 
another story!) From these examples, I 
would draw two conclusions. 


Let liberal Protestants remember that 
the Catholic Church is not that homo- 
geneous organization’ that Blanshard- 
carrying Protestants often assume. The 
Church is, alas, totalitarian and thus it 
usually prevents internal differences from 
appearing very often in public. But dif- 
ferences there are and some of these 
differences often cannot be completely 
suppressed. When Cardinal Spellman had 
his public controversy with Mrs. Roose- 
velt several summers ago over federal aid 
to parochial schools, a few Catholics did 
publicly criticize the Cardinal. Yet even 
if the Catholic Church appears homo- 
geneous in public, it is by no means so 
in private. The Catholic Church is rela- 
tively catholic—inclusive—in that it does 
contain many streams of social thought 
within its ample folds. Some of these 
streams have obviously a great deal more 
status than others; but many Catholics 
would insist that all have legitimacy 
within the Church. 


Also let liberal Protestants not be 
cynical about Catholic motivation. It is 
common in some circles to whisper: “The 
Catholic Church has a pro-labor wing in 
order to recruit members from the unions 
and to control those unions,” or “The 
Catholic Church can afford to keep a 
Father Dunne to show how liberal it is.” 
I think this is a bigoted and untrue esti- 
mate of motivation. The same argument 
could be used in assessing the motivation 
of some Unitarians. I never met the Pope 
and only once talked to a Cardinal, but 
the dozen liberal Catholics I know well 
have a devotion to the goals of social 
liberalism which is just as deep as, and in 
many instances deeper than, that of many 


Unitarians I know. Admittedly, these 
liberal Catholics have strange incon- 
sistencies and do not completely toe our 
liberal line. But aren’t there strange in- 
consistencies in all men who are less than 
angels? 


FORUM 


(Continued from page 8) 


I frankly could not understand why a once 
fearless church should take to “crawling” 
any more than I could understand why the 
Unitarian Church had given place to the 
Episcopal Church in the fight for peace and 
freedom. 

And then I ran across an article in the 
NY Compass which shed full light on the 
matter! In The Master Plan For U. S. 
Thot Control the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce has among its achievements: “ 
the banning of ‘pro-communist commenta- 
tors from the radio; the discharge of Stephen 
Fritchman as Editor of The Christian Regis- 
ter, the official Unitarian monthly. .... ae 
Who was the author of this “anti-commu- 
nist” (actually anti-American, anti-democ- 
racy, pro-Facism) plan? “The chairman of 
the Chamber’s committee on communism 
from 1941 to 1950, the chairman of the 
committee which prepared the first four 
postwar reports on communism was Francis 
P. Matthews, a papal Chamberlain and 
former head of the Knights of Columbus— 
a man who advocated preventive war against 
Russia in August, 1950.” 

So that is what America has come to 
today? The Unitarian Church, the self- 
vaunted liberal church takes orders from a 
foreign power, the most Fascist minded, 
most anti-Christian power in the world 
today! The Roman Catholic Church has 
crept into much of our public life today— 
seeking to destroy our schools, our democ- 
racy, our labor unions. But that the Uni- 
tarian Church should permit itself to be used 
for a tool to spew hate and red-baiting 
instead of working for peace and civil liber- 
ties is about the most astounding thing 
that has come to my notice. You had better 
take a leaf out of the notebook of the 
Churchman—for without vision the people 
perish! 

I am not a communist. But I do happen 
to believe that if the world would accept and 
live the teachings of the lowly Nazarene we 
would have a new world, the Kingdom of God 
on earth. And I am also quite sure that if 
Jesus were to walk the earth today he would 
be called a “dirty red” (“for the common 
people heard him gladly”) and a commu- 
nist. And I wonder if the good old Christian 
(?) Register wouldn’t give space in an issue 
to Judas Iscariot to tell how he had three 
lives. Only Judas was so ashamed he hung 
himself. We live in a more “civilized” day, 
when men who betray their fellows are held 
up as heroes! 


IRMA C. OTTO, Center Sandwich, N. H. 
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D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 
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There ought to 
be a God 


Either God exists—or he ought to exist. 
Just as a new-born babe ought to have 
a mother. Man hungers for God; all his 
higher instincts demand that which can 
complete him. For man without God is 
not fully man. He is an orchestra with 
no symphony to play; a flying machine 
with no air in which to soar; his is an 
appetite only to be satisfied in delusion. 

This is the moral argument for God’s 
existence. Unless God is, all man’s spir- 
itual yearning, all the brave, gallant up- 
ward-daring of his spirit, is a prayer that 
has no answer: the universe but a giant 
dead-letter office, and all the finer side of 
man the victim of a mirage; that which 
he thirsts for, yes, and stakes his life 
upon, but a cruel, leering mockery. 

There ought to be a God. We cannot 
follow the Galilean’s footsteps, or visit 
with Socrates, or the barefoot saint from 
Assisi, or many another “god-intoxicated” 
man, and not know there ought to be a 
God. For these men were godlike, the 
windows of their beings open, wide 
open, on the godward side. They waited 
upon the Lord, and he renewed their 
strength, so that they mounted up with 
wings as eagles. 

It seems incredible that such men—the 
saint, the prophet, the mystic, the suf- 
fering servant—and everyone who has 
had-a vision of God and felt the breath 
of His spirit, were dupes, the victim of 
fraud. It seems incredible that all men 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness 
possess hopes and aspirations which have 
no rightful place in an accidental, mean- 
ingless universe. 

If it were proved—as it cannot be— 
that God does not exist, that “blind, 
omnipotent matter” is all, and all men’s 
experiences of divinity are but subjective 
projections, and every prophet, martyr, 
and saint was thus both deceived and a 
deceiver, however unintentionally, what 
then? 

Then we should still find utterly in- 
explicable this phenomenon of a race of 
two-leggeds who are striving to become 
gods—this strange phenomenon of a dead 
universe which had somehow accidentally 
produced a creature determined to create 
a god. For a universe that has spawned 
man is not a godless universe, but one in 
which God is struggling to be born; a 
universe with a human race in it is not 
a universe totally devoid of love, nobility 
or compassion. 

There ought to be a God. The case 
is so strong, indeed, and the alternative 
so unlikely, that we may properly ven- 
ture to believe. And not just believe, 
but have faith, and cultivate it with the 
patient perseverance of the saints of old. 
Our ideas of God may remain naive, and 
our imagery child-like. But the reality we 


A True Adventure 


Early this past summer I had a conver- 
sation with the ambassador of one of the 
nations now ready to resort to bullets 
and bloodshed. He was a gracious per- 
son, as ambassadors are supposed to be, 
and was quite willing to answer my ques- 
tions. But when I asked him, “Will your 
country submit its dispute to the United 
Nations?” he replied, “Do you do your 
reading at midnight under a light that 
has failed?” 

Perhaps I lacked his graciousness, for 
I could not refrain from striking back: 
“I never try to read by a light which I 
have not turned on!” 

ARNOLD CROMPTON 


The Difficult Idea 
of God 


The word God contains in its very es- 
sence a contradiction that seems to be 
unavoidable. Were the contradiction not 
in the very essence of the word, it would 
lose its value. The contradiction is this: 
that the word, when it has been made 
precise enough so that philosophers can 
explore its meaning with clarity, has 
become too precise for worship, and the 
word, God, when it has been made vague 
enough and inclusive enough to be use- 
ful for stimulating worship, will have be- 
come too indefinite for the researches of 
philosophy. We have two uses for the 
word, both very demanding and both 
such as not to be denied. 

In the idea of God, a continuous ten- 
sion thrusts and pulls. If the tension 
were not there, the idea would not have 
overpowering attraction for us. The 
tension arises between the desire to con- 
ceive of God with the farthest reach of 
the greatest and most imaginative minds, 
and the desire to bring Him close in a 
real participation in daily life. Both de- 
sires could be satisfied only in a world 
where we had all been made perfect. In 
the meantime we will not be satisfied 
with a God that is conceived as less true 
or less complete than He might be, and 
we strain our minds’ sight; we will also 
not be satisfied unless God is fully com- 
prehended in our actual living. The 
idea of God is necessarily vague, and 
in the very vagueness lies the high value 
of the idea. 

: THADDEUS B. CLARK 


grope toward, the God we cry out to, is 
there, is here—‘closer than breathing, 
nearer than hands and feet.” 

ARTHUR FOOTE 


“Is religion 
enough?” 


From many quarters comes the cry 
that what is needed today is but a return 
to religion, as a cure-all to the many ills 
from which we suffer. On the other 
hand, there are also those who challenge 
the need for any form of religion. They 
attempt to analyze the reasons why 
people attend church, why they devote 
themselves to its program, and _ the 
validity of its contention that it will yet 
save humanity. . . . Looking back into 
history we find that in the name of re- 
ligion divisions have been created be- 
tween peoples, wars have been fought, 
murder has been committed, and abuses 
of many varieties have flourished. And 
in a spirit of sympathy and understanding 
it occurs to us that what people really 
are asking is this—“Is Religion Enough?” 

With regard to the matter of “return- 
ing to religion” we acknowledge that 
basically life is not a return to anything; 
that any significant progress is never 
backward, but forward; that even as our 
very method of existence is far removed 
from that of the primitive, so too our 
understanding of ourselves and of life is 
on the basis of concepts refined again and 
again through the mill of human associa- 
tion. Consequently, this forward move- 
ment with regard to religion will not per- 
mit us to accept a declaration that we 
“return” to it. 

Is religion enough? No, it isn’t. But, 
the important thing is not whether we 
choose for religion to be an end in itself 
or whether it shall be a means toward an 
end. If it is not enough it may at least 
point the way; it can be of tremendous 
help in that it is the source of inspiration 
and direction of what process through 
which life becomes more meaningful. 
This we must know, that we never stop 
growing, mentally and spiritually if we 
don’t want to. 


The world in which we live never stops 
moving; ideas never cease to exist. The 
only way we can keep up with them is 
not to fall behind. True religion never 
stops growing because man will not let it. 
Man never stops growing, because true 
religion will not leave him to himself. 
Each is constantly urging the other to 
keep pace with an advancing civilization 
—one advancing, slowly to be sure, but 
none the less definitely, toward a specific 
goal. In and of itself religion may not 
be enough. But, it is one of the best 
beginnings man has ever made toward 
the eventual development of world 
brotherhood. It remains to be seen 
whether we, in our own day, will be 
motivated by its inspiration to the point 
where we will be stimulated to certain 
inevitable transformation in our own liv- 
ing habits. 
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News Editor, Jeannette Hopkins 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Two religious liberals enter hall of fame; 
Unitarians participate in dedication service 


Susan B. Anthony, noted Unitarian and social reformer, in a sculpture by Brenda 
Putnam for the Hall of Fame. Left, Rev. Dale DeWitt, Middle Atlantic Conference 
director; and right, Dr. David Rhys Williams, minister of the First Unitarian Church 


of Rochester. 


Two famous American liberals—one a 
Unitarian in fact, the other in spirit, were 
admitted into the Hall of Fame at New York 
University May 18, with Unitarian leaders 
participating in the service. 

The bust of Susan B. Anthony, who was 
a Rochester Unitarian, and noted campaigner 
for woman suffrage and other reforms, was 
designed by the sculptor, Brenda Putnam, 
and partially financed by the General Alli- 
ance of Unitarian Women. Dr. David Rhys 
Williams, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Rochester, gave the invocation at 
the services where the niece of Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Ann Anthony Bacon, unveiled the 
Statue. 

Floral wreaths were placed on the bust 
by the New York League of Unitarian 
Women, presented by Mrs. Lee Lave, presi- 
dent; in behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association, by Rey. Dale DeWitt, regional 
director of the Middle Atlantic Conference; 
and by the First Unitarian Church of Roch- 
ester, presented by Miss Norma Holmes, 
member of the church. 

In honor of Thomas Paine, who never 
joined the Unitarian church, but frequently 
expressed his belief in one God, in the free- 
dom of man to formulate his own creed, 
and in the extension of brotherhood through- 
out the world, wreaths were presented for 
the Metropolitan Conference of Unitarian 
Churches and the Middle Atlantic States 
Council of Unitarian Churches, by Rev. 
Homer Lewis Sheffer of the Unitarian 
Church of Ridgewood, N. J. 
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There are now 83 people in the Hall of 
Fame, chosen by a College of Electors. 
Eighteen of these (or 21.7 per cent) are known 
Unitarians. They are: John Adams, John 
Quincy Adams, Susan B. Anthony, George 
Bancroft, William Cullen Bryant, William 
Ellery Channing, Peter Cooper, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Thomas Jefferson, Henry 
W. Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, 
Horace Mann, Maria Mitchell, John Lothrop 
Motley, Francis Parkman, Joseph Story. 
“Probable” Unitarians who attended Uni- 
tarian services or whose marriages and fu- 
nerals were conducted by Unitarian min- 
isters, were Louis Agassiz, Chief Justice John 


Marshall, James Kent and Sidney Lanier. 


United Appeal comes 
near to minimum goal 


The executive director of the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal, Otto T. Gilmore, reports a 
total of $209,034 received for the 1951-52 
campaign. This is 96 per cent of the mini- 
mum goal of $214,000, and about 10 per 
cent above last year’s contribution. 

The Appeal reports that 220 churches sent 
more money this year than last. Meadville 
and the Southwestern Conference had’ the 
best church record, with all but three in 
each region reaching or surpassing their 
quotas. The average Appeal contribution 
from the fellowships has gone up from 
$24.65 in 1940, to $27.86 in 1950; $36.88 in 
1951, and $43.37 this year. 


Unitarian laymen hold 
first New York dinner 


Nearly 100 Unitarian ministers and lay- 
men gathered at Town Hall recently for the 
first metropolitan area dinner for Unitarian 
laymen. With Dr. Dexter Perkins, new 
A.U.A. moderator as main speaker, and re- 
corded messages presented from Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson of Illinois, Mayor Joseph Clark 
of Philadelphia, John P. Marquand and 
W. M. Kiplinger, it was a milestone for the 
laymen. 

Held under the auspices of the Laymen’s 
League president, the Metropolitan Confer- 
ence and the Middle Atlantic States Council, 
the dinner was chaired by A. J. G. Priest, 
member of the board of directors of the 
A.U.A. and former chairman of the Middle 
Atlantic States Council. 

Dr. Perkins, speaking on “Where Do We 
Stand in the Field of Foreign Policy,” de- 
clared that a sharp political crisis may arise 
over the tax burden made necessary by con- 
tinued aid to Europe. He said that Europe is 
more important strategically to America 
than is Asia because of its advanced technol- 
ogy and the possibility of an alliance of 
European scientists with Russia. Known for 
his work in American foreign policy, Dr. 
Perkins is chairman of the Harvard Founda- 
tion for Advance Study, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Rochester, and 
author of the new Harvard University Press 
book The American Approach to Foreign 
Policy. 

An award for “outstanding service to 
Unitarianism by a layman of the New York 
metropolitan area” was presented to Peter 
I. B. Lavan, chairman of the 1951 New 
York campaign of the Unitarian Service 
Committee. 


Unitarian woman in suit 
to win YWCA membership 


Twelve New Jersey women, including 
a Unitarian from Atlantic City, have been 
turned down by a decision of the New 
Jersey State Supreme Court in their cam- 
paign for membership in the Atlantic City 
YWCA, known for its conservative views. 

The women have tried to join since 1949 
but were turned down because of variance 
in “their Christian Protestant beliefs” from 
those of the local association’s members. 
The Unitarian is Mrs. Robert W. Leeds who 
has accepted associate membership in the 
city YWCA. The New Jersey State Supreme 
Court said it could not interfere in the 


internal affairs of the association. 


Radio 


The Unitarian radio program will be 
published again beginning with the Sep- 


tember issue. Please send in new sched- 
ules, including time of program, station, 
number on dial, day of program and 
length of time this schedule will apply. 


“Morals in America” 
blamed on the people 


} A series of speeches on “Morals in Amer- 
ica Today and Tomorrow” given at Unity 
Church (Unitarian), Montclair, blames 
society and the people of America for moral 
laxity—not the “government” or any politi- 
cal party. 

_ At the special series held Sunday morn- 
ings, which received extensive coverage in 
the Montclair Times, Arnold Fein (Rudolph 
Halley’s assistant in the Kefauver investiga- 
tions), sociologist Robert Lynd, Socialist 
Norman Thomas and Leon Birkhead, direc- 
tor of Friends of Democracy, deplored the 
indifference of the general populace to mo- 
ral standards of honesty. 

Norman Thomas pointed out that business 
corruption is equal to, if not worse, than 
government corruption, and that morality 
cannot exist in institutions unless it exists 
in the community. “For every man bribed, 
there is a briber.” 

Emphasizing both the right and left radi- 
cal extremes, Leon Birkhead warned the 
audience not to accept the reactionary prop- 
aganda of “white supremacy, anti-Semitism, 
anti-alienism and anti-communism” in their 
rejection of communism. Fein pointed out 
that it is the “good people” of America 
whose indifference to the “fix” makes gang- 
ster corruption possible, and Lynd, that our 
social institutions must develop a more con- 
sistent democracy before public immorality 
can be controlled. 


New Unitarian frontier- 
fellowship in S. America 


The first Unitarian society to be started 
in South America was organized April 21 
when 12 men met in a drug-shop in Ecuador 
to form Unitarian Center No. 1 of Guaya- 
quil. 

It was started by Horace J. Luque, owner 
of the shop, in the 
chief seaport city of 
Ecuador. He is now 
its first president. A 
number of the fellow- 
ship members are Ma- 
sons. Few of them 
speak English, and 
Unitarian literature 
must be translated in- 
to Spanish for their 

Horace J. Luque use. 

As Mr. Luque wrote to the Department 
of Church Extension: “I gathered in my 
drug-shop a number of friends who have 
demonstrated their love for freedom of 
thought and to the Truth and scientifical 
understanding of the world. . . . I expect 
soon to increase the number of our Unitarian 
brothers in Ecuador.” Their statement of 
organization says that they are “in favor of 
freedom of thought and belief in the pro- 
cedure of our activities and studies and in 
our relations with all humans, trying by all 
means to bring about the better understand- 
ing amongst men of all races and of all 
nationalities, regardless of boundaries or of 
creeds, always pushing forth towards the 
total union of the Human Race with the 
hope of forming one whole community free 
of antagonisms and hate. Applicants must 
be guided by love, democracy and freedom.” 


News 


Arlington, Va. sponsors Community Council, 
works for better housing in slum areas 


ON THE AIR: Leaders in the Unitarian-sponsored Community Council for Social 
Progress, Arlington, Va., are interviewed over the radio (WOOK, Washington, D. C.). 
Left to right: Mrs. Walker Smith, membership chairman, and active in church and 
Alliance work; Dr. E. B. Henderson, director; Mrs. Ruth Tryon, chairman of the 
Unitarian church’s board of trustees; Louis Lautier; and Dr. Tomlinson Todd, pro- 
gram director. 


On the surface, it would seem that the Community Council For Social Progress, spon- 
sored by the Unitarian Church of Arlington, has lost the first round of its fight for better 
housing. But there seems to be evidence that they will win in the long run. 

In January, the Council voted to ask the Arlington County Board to set up a Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority for Arlington. The next day, Rey. Ross Allen Weston and 
Housing Committee Chairman Earl Bailey took newsmen and photographers on a tour of 
the slum areas. The Unitarian minister also showed slides showing Arlington’s needs and 
other Virginia housing projects at a public hearing held by the County Board in March. 
Many other local organizations rallied to the Community Council’s support—from the 
Arlington Council of Church Women, and the Catholic Veterans to the Tuberculosis So- 
ciety and The Organized Women Voters. But when the vote was taken by the Board, there 
was a 2-2 tie (a favorable member who would have broken it, was ill). 

But all was not lost. The two opposing board members agreed that slum conditions should 
be corrected. They commended the Council for their work. Then the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Northern Virginia Builders and other business groups who had opposed a Housing 
Authority, set up a Research and Advisory Committee to find “a better way to meet the 
problem.” 

The Council has many Unitarian members, including Mrs. Ruth Tryon, former president, 
and chairman of the church’s board of trustees, and Mrs. Walker Smith, membership chair- 
man, but it is inter-faith in makeup. Members belong as individuals, not as church repre- 
sentatives. The Council began in April, 1951, when Mr. Weston invited four community 
leaders to discuss Arlington’s social problems. It has studied segregated education and made 
a study of the cost of maintaining separate schools; it has sponsored recreational projects, 
published a monthly newsletter and public forums. 


First full-time minister 


in decade at Chicopee 


The First Unitarian Church in Chicopee, 
Massachusetts will have, for the first time 
in ten years, a full-time minister, Kenneth 
R. Warren of Oklahoma City. A student at 
Harvard Divinity School, he has been acting 
as part-time minister since June 10, 1951. 

Rev. James H. Peardon, who retired in 
1942, was the church’s last full-time minis- 
ter. Since that time the two ministers in 
the Church of the Unity in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Rev. Robert Killam, and Rev. 
Ernest H. Sommerfeld had conducted Sun- 
day evening services in the church. Since 
September, 1951, morning services have 
been held, and interest and attendance has 
increased approximately 100 per cent. 

Mr. Warren will be ordained in Oklahoma 
City, June 22. Dr. Frederick May Eliot will 
preach at the installation service, September 
28, in Chicopee. 


Eliot honors Schacht 
—and vice versa 


In honor of Rev. Robert H. Schacht Jr.’s 
20th anniversary as minister of the First 
Congregational Church, Unitarian, Provi- 
dence, Dr. Frederick May Eliot preached 
the anniversary sermon. At the close of the 
service Dr. Eliot was given another citation 
—in recognition of his 15 years as president 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Dr. Eliot said in his sermon that Mr. 
Schacht’s ministry has been characterized 
by the gift of setting “earthbound hearts 
free,” giving them “fresh confidence, hope 
and joy.” The church has been served by 
12 ministers in its 225 years—the average 
length of service, 18 years. Mr. Schacht 
served as student minister at Bedford, and 
minister at Needham until he came to Provi- 
dence in 1932. Last year, he was awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of divinity 
by Brown University. 
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News 


Fort Wayne Unitarians take action 
on newspaper's anti-Negro incitement 


When 48 Negroes, about four in five of 
them American war veterans, came to 
Albion, Ind., to work for the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, The Noble County 
American, Noble County’s “oldest, yet most 
modern newspaper,” decided the time had 
come for a new version of the “Minute 
Men.” 

A story appeared on the front page, 
March 27, with the headline: “B. & O. Has 
Large Force of Negroes on Repair Work 
Here.” This, in Albion, was news. Protesting 
the “large force of Negro workmen” being 
imported into town, the “news” article called 
for every family to “keep a loaded and re- 
liable gun at hand in the home, but, of 
course, in a place where it can’t endanger 
the lives of children.” Albion, said the re- 
porter, feels “it will be safer to be an armed 
camp for the first law of nature is to pro- 
tect home, family and self.” The town is 
“off-limits” for colored people, it pointed 
out. Special armed deputies were sworn in 
to cope with the dangerous situation. 

The Unitarian Society of Fort Wayne 
took action immediately and a resolution 
condemning the article as “savage, stupid 
and inflammatory” was passed by the con- 
gregation and dispatched to the governor 
of the state, and the U.S. Department of 
Justice. 


Inter-racial progress 
led by Unitarians 


At Knoxville, Tenn., the Unitarian Church 
of the Tennessee Valley demonstrated re- 
cently how inter-racial cooperation is pos- 
sible in a Southern state. 

Fifty members of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Symphonic Choir sang in Knoxville at 
the University of Tennessee, but they could 
not eat at the school cafeteria because a 
few of the choir were Negroes. The Uni- 
tarian church offered to serve dinner to the 
group and a student organization interested 
in better racial relations stepped in to help. 
Ninety-one were served with the leadership 
of Mrs. Ruth Graf, president of the Women’s 
Alliance. 


STABLE ... GARAGE .. . CHURCH 


—They can't stop Burlington, Iowa! A fel- 
lowship with only 21 members, they nearly 
topped the list of fellowships giving to the 
Appeal, purchased a lot and building and 
persuaded the Western Conference to match 
them dollar for dollar in their building fund 
campaign. The building, formerly used as a 
stable and coach house, then as a garage, 
will be remodelled into a Unitarian meeting 
house holding 150 people, with kitchen, 
library and rooms for a church school. The 
first Unitarian church in Iowa, founded in 
Burlington, died in 1850 after a decade’s 
existence. Will there be a new one there a 
century later? 


Former moderator wins 


humanitarian medal 


Ernest Boyd MacNaughton, president of 
the Oregonian Publishing Company and 
former moderator of the American Unitar- 
ian Association, has been awarded the 
William Freeman Snow medal for distin- 
guished service to humanity by the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association. He is the 
first newspaper publisher to win the annual 
award of the association. Mr. MacNaughton 
is also president of Reed College, board 
chairman of the First National Bank of 
Portland, and president of the Northwest 
Hospital Service. 


PAUL HARRIS DRAKE has been called to 
Nantucket, Mass., June 1. He was formerly 
the minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Ashby, Mass. 


NNN NNN NINI NINN NS NNN NSN NI NIRS NS I 
“More of a denominational spirit”’— 


“There is probably no religious body animated by higher aims, or who, in proportion to 
their numbers, are more distinguished for varied literary and intellectual culture and ac- 


complishments . 


. There is apparently a want of concentrativeness of purpose, but this 


comes from the freedom which we all claim for ourselves, and upon the whole, is not very 
much to be regretted. Every man acts on his own responsibility . . We have not, there- 
fore, the same means which other religious bodies have of measuring the extent of what 
is doing among us. In raising money for charitable and religious purposes there is probably 
no denomination in which so much is done privately by individuals, compared with the 
amount contributed through any associated action or church organization . . Whether 
there might be more of a denominational spirit, more zeal in the advancement of our peculiar 
views, more of concerted and concentrated action, through public associations, without 
matring the simplicity of our hearts in giving, is a point which is worthy of consideration 
and which we should not hesitate to answer in the affirmative.” (Editorial in Christian 
Register, June 5, 1852.) 
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Dr. Bragg resigns 
as U.S.C. director 


Dr. Raymond B. Bragg of Boston, execu- 
tive director of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, Inc., has accepted a call to the 
ministry of All Souls Unitarian Church of 
Kansas City, Mo. Dr. Bragg’s return to the 
ministry becomes effective Sept. 1. He suc- 
ceeds the Rev. R. Lester Mondale. 

A native of Worcester, Mass., Dr. Bragg 
attended Bates College, Brown University 
and the University of Chicago. He was grad- 
uated from Meadville Theological School of 
the University of Chicago in 1927, held pas- 
torates in Evanston, Ill., and Minneapolis, 
Minn., before becoming executive director 
of the Unitarian Service Committee, in 1947. 


During Dr. Bragg’s regime, the U.S.C. has 
sent 13 medical missions to Israel, Iran, 
Germany, Japan, Colombia, and other for- 
eign lands to share with doctors there the 
new techniques and scientific knowledge de- 
veloped in the United States. It also has 
sponsored several dental missions, three Edu- 
cation and Child Care institutes in Germany, 
and a vast program of general relief to 
stricken countries, involving shipment of 
more than two million pounds of food, 
medical supplies, clothing and equipment. In 
addition, it has maintained homes for refu- 
gee children in France, conducted a total 
of 24 summer work camp projects here and 
abroad, with young people paying for the 
privilege of serving in areas of tension and 
need, and established a toy loan library in 
Boston. 


Atlantic's ‘stock’ rises 


The Atlantic Monthly has been infused 
with Unitarian blood in the last few 
months. In January, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
Harvard professor and Unitarian, debated 
with Beacon Press author Paul Blanshard on 
whether or not an ambassador should be 
sent to the Vatican. In February, Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson of Illinois appeared on the cover 
and wrote the lead article. In March, Rev. 
Straughan Gettier of West Roxbury pub- 
lished in its pages a strong letter to the 
editor, against the Vatican appointment. 


DAVID W. EDMUNDS was ordained 
and installed May 15, in the Unitarian 
Church of Roslindale, Mass. Mr. Edmunds 
is a graduate of the Starr King School for 
the Ministry. 


Lincoln, Mass. grows 
as school expands 


In response to a rapid increase in the 
church school and parish activities, the 
First Parish in Lincoln (a union of a Uni- 
tarian and a Congregational church) will 
complete by fall the remodelling of its 
parish house at a cost of $90,000. 

The new building, started in April, will 
add a wing to the old and the two include 
an auditorium and dining room, church 
parlor, modern kitchen, minister’s study and 
16 classrooms. Last October, after one after- 
noon of calling, pledges totalling $76,596 
had been received. 
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Nine new fellowships 
founded during month 


The fellowships are creeping closer to the 
100 mark and the celebration, with a total 
of 89 fellowships now in existence—nine 
new ones since last month. Including one 
in Ecuador, they are: Hamburg, N. Y.; Las 
Vegas, Nev. (first in the state); Lakeland 
and Gainesville, Fla.; Delaware County, Pa.; 
La Grange, Ill.; San Mateo, Calif.; and 
Bellingham, Wash. 


News 


G2 Seuts Unitarian Church .... Taha 


‘BEAUTY IS TRUTH’: Members of All Souls Unitarian Church in Tulsa are 
proud of their annual art show where their creative talents are displayed for the pub- 
lic to see. Snapshots from their second yearly show held in April are shown here— 
watercolors, pastels, oils, cubist and traditional. 


Wellesley Alliance turns to rhyme 


An Annual Report 


The powers that be have demanded of me a streamlined report of activity. 

A three-minute span is hardly sufficient to more than suggest how very efficient 

Two hundred women, with purpose sincere, who serve the Alliance, have been this 
past year. 

Our budget was raised with comparative ease with an Auction, Ingathering, Aprons 
that please, 

And the Rummage Sale, which made us all weary, ’till we counted our profits—then 
felt very cheery. 

We like to raise money, we don’t like to hoard, so we voted suggestions approved 
by the Board; 

Since helping the church is our primary object we kept that in mind in selecting 
each project: 

New Parish Hall curtains—fireproofed, too, tables refinished to glisten like new; 

The Kitchen made cheerful with new paint and varnish (We even scrubbed silver to 
get off the tarnish) ; 

China and glassware in ample array to serve Parish suppers for many a day; 

For the Parlor was chosen a soft rosy hue and a gorgeous new rug to bring pleasure 
to you; 

And last but not least, we furnished new lights to make parking more easy on dark 
wintry nights. 

Hard working committees were constantly looking for chances to serve—had most of us 
cooking , 

Delectable goodies for each Cushing boy and Birthday Cakes for them to enjoy. 

The flowers you viewed in the church each Sunday were enjoyed in their homes by 
shut-ins on Monday. 

Of the scope of our projects you have no idea, we sewed for the Red Cross and knit 
for Korea; 

We met with our neighbors in Interfaith meetings, and tried to send shut-ins our 
seasonal greetings; 

Our Roumanian friends were delighted, I’m certain with the drugs that were sent 
through the Iron Curtain; 

Unitarians in Sheffield received with great glee the parcels of food that we sent 
oversea. 

Our meetings were crowded, 
-always nutritious. 

Our speakers, not always men of great name managed to challenge us just the same; 

They talked about crime and faith and flowers, what to do with illiterates (those 
speakers were ours) ; 

The Scissors and Paste staged a cute pantomime which brought us the spirit of 
Christmastime; 

We didn’t discover easy solutions to the problems presented by Resolutions. ; 

In ending my ditty, I regretfully state this report is the best that I could make— 
A sketchy account of accomplishments weighty of two hundred women, from twenty 
to eighty; ; 
Omissions are blamed on the limits of time and the problem of making these jingles 

rhyme. Betty Rice, Wellesley Hills 


our lunches delicious, the menus were varied but 


Canadian Prime Minister 
commends Unitarians 


Louis S. St. Laurent, prime minister of 
Canada, has issued a statement commend- 
ing the Unitarian Service Committee of 
Canada for its work among the “war or- 
phans” of Europe. “It is not only preparing 
these young people for an independent and 
useful future but also creating a bond of 
friendship between them and the people of 
Canada,” he said. 


SEVEN LEAGUE BOOTS: It’s nearly 2,000 
miles between Oklahoma A. & M. at Still- 
water and Boston, but a mere weekend hop 
for air-minded AUY’ers. When Eileen Lay- 
ton, college senior and nominee for A.U.Y. 
president, wanted to come to A.U.A. board 
meeting, she talked it over with a fellow 
Unitarian, Robert N. Kerr, A. & M. engi- 
neering student, and in no time they were 
up in his Vultee VT 13 and on their way. 
Anything to help a friend! 


THREE-QUARTERS UNITARIAN: Alice 
Southworth, member of the Gannett Club of 
the Arlington Street Unitarian Church in 
Boston, has probably more Unitarianism in 
her blood than any other person alive. She is 
the granddaughter of three Unitarian min- 
isters. The daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Frank- 
lin Chester Southworth, Jr., members of the 
First Parish in Framingham, she is the grand- 
daughter of Dr. Richard Wilson Boynton, 
minister emeritus of the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society of Buffalo and professor 
of philosophy at the University of Buffalo 
(author of the new book, Beyond Mythol- 
ogy); Dr. Franklin Chester Southworth, 
valedictorian of the Harvard Divinity School 
class of ’87, former president of Meadville 
Theological Seminary; and Rev. Harriet 
Barton Boynton who was minister at St. 
Paul, Minn., from 1896 to 1900, and Roslin- 
dale, Mass., from 1900 to 1906. Alice is a 
sophomore at Simmons College. 
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News 


The Chattanooga, Tenn., fellowshiv meets in an air-conditioned court room of the 
County Court House. Jury rooms serve as Church school classrooms. 


Charleston minister 
honored at celebration 


tithes author One shainestlarvard. ss iRev. 
Samuel Gilman, was honored this spring 
by the Charleston, S.C. Unitarian church on 
the occasion of the centenary of the re- 
building of the building. 

For five weeks the church had a series 
of special services with Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, Dr. Raymond Adams, Dr. Horace 
Westwood and Dr. Kenneth B. Murdock of 
Harvard University, as preachers. Attend- 
ance was stimulated by the celebration in 
honor of the man who brought the con- 
gregation into the Unitarian movement. He 
served the church for 40 years. 

Services reached their climax with the 
Thomas Jefferson Unitarian Conference’s 
annual meeting April 20 with Dr. Murdock 
and Rey. A. Powell Davies as speakers. 
Sixty-eight delegates came from _ other 
towns, representing Birmingham and Fair- 
hope, Ala.; Miami, Richmond, Charlottes- 
ville and Lynchburg, Va.; Oak Ridge and 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Raleigh, Chapel Hill, 
Monroe, Aberdeen and Charlotte, N.C.; 
Atlanta and Savannah, Ga.; Columbia and 
Greenville, S.C. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister emeri- 
tus of Community Church, N.Y., composed 
an anniversary hymn to the tune of “Fair 
Harvard” in honor of the occasion. 


ONE OF TEN: Judge Emory H. Niles, 
member of the Baltimore Unitarian church, 
has been named one of Maryland’s 10 out- 
standing men by the magazine, Gardens, 
Houses and People. 


“HOW TO RECOGNIZE A CHRISTIAN.” 
Rev. Bradford E. Gale of the First Church 
in Salem, Mass., defended his church re- 
cently in a sermon in response to an at- 
tack by an orthodox minister. When the 
“House of the Lord” radio program, featur- 
ing famous American churches presented 
the story of the Salem church founded in 
1629, another Protestant minister declared 
that it is “in no sense a Christian church or 
a Protestant church.” 


CALLING COLORADO UNITARIANS: 
All Unitarians who have moved to the Aspen- 
Glenwood Springs, Grand Junction part of 


Colorado are asked to write Mrs. Leon 
Wilder, Glenwood Springs. Rev. Hurley 
Begun of Colorado Springs, and Rev. 


Rudolph Gilbert of Denver, will meet with 
them during the summer. 


HENRY G. COOPER: The First Parish 
Unitarian Church of Scituate has called 
Rey. Henry G. Cooper, formerly of Little- 
ton, N. H., as its minister. Mr. Cooper is 
continuing the work of Leon C. Fay, now 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Nashua, 
NEE 


Ohio Valley Unitarians 


organize conference 


The Ohio Valley Unitarian Conference, 
a sub-division of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, has been organized for churches 
and fellowships in the valley. Its first meet- 
ing was held in January at Louisville and 
its first conference will be held in Septem- 
ber, tentatively at Cincinnati. 


IASSSSIASLISSSSISAASASSSISSASLAASALSALAAAALASIPASALA AAAS ALLA, 
Sermon Titles of the Month 


“Mothers of the World Unite’—Robert W. Sonen, Tulsa. 

“How Not To Grow Elderly”—Phillips Endecott Osgood, Orange, N.J. 

“God Is Not a Christian”—L. Wendell Hughes, Watertown, Mass. 

“Two Floods: Noah’s and Omaha’s”—John W. Cyrus, Omaha. 

“The Little Guy”—Duncan Howlett, First Church, Boston. 

“Jesus, A Guide In Improving Our Foreign Policy’—F. Danford Lion, Palo Alto, Calif, 
“That Fond Dream Called Progress”—J. Donald Johnston, Newport, R.1. 

“Pacifism Was Never Passive’—John W. Brigham, Sioux City, Iowa. 

“The League of Frightened Men”—Leon C. Fay, Nashua, N.H. 

“How To Grow a Soul” — Lon Ray Call, South Nassau, N.Y. 
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Thomas Henry Saunders 


Born in New Britain, Connecticut, Thomas 
Henry Saunders was educated in the public 
schools of Chicago, Illinois. He graduated 
from St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
in 1910, from which he received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1928. 
He died in Eastport, Me., April 19. 

Dr. Saunders began his active ministry in 
Amesbury, Mass. in 1910. He was called to 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church of this city 
in April, 1913 and was installed as minister 
June 11th of the same year. During his pas- 
torate the property on each side of the 
church was acquired, the parsonage built 
and the club rooms furnished. During the 
World War Dr. Saunders resigned to become 
Chaplain of the 314th Field Artillery, 80th 
Division, and served in the Argonne. He 
accepted the pastorate of the First Univer- 
salist Church in Middletown, N. Y. in 1919. 
There he remodeled the interior of the 
church and installed an Austin organ given 
as a memorial. He then took charge of the 
Church of the Reconciliation (Universalist), 
Utica, N. Y. He was then asked by the . 
American Unitarian Association to start a 
liberal movement in Houston, Texas in 1929. 
Dr. Saunders organized and built there a 
church which has become, not only an es- 
tablished institution, but a real factor in the 
direction of religious, social and civic welfare 
of that city. For the last three years and a 
half he has been minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Harrisville, R. I. 

In 1917 Dr. Saunders married Ruth Tour- 
nier Harding of Brooklyn, N. Y. From the 
beginning of his ministry he was active in 
civic and social welfare. He is a 32nd degree 
Mason, and while in this city was made an 
honorary member of St. Elmo Commandery. 
He was a past Chaplain and life member of 
the Elks; organizer and Past Commander of 
the Middletown, N. Y. Post, American Le- 
gion, and a member of other organizations. 
He took an active interest in inter-racial and 
international relations, in relief and recon- 
struction programs, doing research work dur- 
ing the summer at home and abroad. 

At the Commencement, Dr. Richard E. 
Sykes, then President of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, paid Dr. Saunders the following 
tribute—“Consecrated minister of the gospel, 
effective preacher, whose message is enriched 
from the treasures of literature, patriotic 
citizen, Chaplain in the trenches and on the 
battlefields of France during the great war, 
wise and enthusiastic friend of causes mak- 
ing for the highest interest of humanity, 
loyal alumnus, I confer upon you the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Divinity, with all 
the rights and privileges appertaining there- 
Koy 

Dr. Saunders showed himself to be an 
organizer and he left each church with an 
increased membership, property improved 
and with no indebtedness. He was minister 
at Eastport, Me. from 1950 until his death, 
and had been minister of the Universalist 
Church in Scranton, Pa. from 1942-1950. 
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UP TO TRICKS: Rey. John Nichols Booth, 
of Belmont, took part in the golden anni- 
versary of the Society of American Magi- 
cians in Boston in May. 


British Assembly 
sends greetings 


Greetings to the American Unitarian 
Association from the British General Assem- 
bly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches was brought to the May Meetings 
by Rev. John Kielty, Assembly secretary. 

The letter from Miss Dorothy Tarrant, 
president said: 

“We rejoice in the growing co-operation 
between our two organizations, and for our 
part we welcome every occasion for the 
interchange of visitors and for other prac- 
tical expression of the common aims and 
ideals for which we stand. 

“In the present state of the world, it is 
imperative that the witness of Liberal Re- 
ligion should be clear, consant and effective. 

“We learn with gratification of the in- 
creasing influence of the Unitarian move- 
ment in the United States, and we pray that 
in the coming year, the work of your Asso- 
ciation may prosper and go forward in the 
service of God and Man.” 


LITTLE BOAR’S HEAD: Union Chapel at 
Little Boar’s Head, New Hampshire, will 
have a series of outstanding speakers during 
the summer at its 11 a.m. services: June 29, 
Rev. J. Burford Parry, Bangor, Me.; July 6, 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Boston; July 
13, Rev. Fred S. Buschmeyer, New York; 
July 20, Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Boston; 
July 27, Rev. Joseph C. MacDonald, Waban, 
Mass.; August 3, Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, 
Hanover, N. H.; August 10, Rev. Morrison 
Russell Boynton, Newton, Mass.; August 17, 
Rey. Robert A. Storer, Winchester, Mass.; 
August 24, Rev. William Weston Patton, 
Essex; August 31, Rev. Walter D. Kring, 
Worcester. 


PASSING THE HAT: They really did, at 
First Church in Boston recently. By some 
mistake, the collection plates were not 
placed at the front of the church. As the 
newsletter reports: “With as much dignity 
as ever, four ushers passed their hats to the 
congregation and the Treasurer reports that, 
if anything the result was beneficial.” 


LABOR HONORS HOLMES: Rey. John 
Haynes Holmes, minister emeritus of the 
Community Church, received a citation as 
“a great civic and spiritual leader” from the 
League for Industrial Democracy at its 47th 
annual conference April 27. 


500 NEW UNITARIANS: They tell tales 
big down in Texas but Rev. Richard Gibbs, 
regional director of the Southwestern Uni- 
tarian Conference, gives reliable evidence 
that about 500 new members have joined 
the nine Unitarian churches and 15 fellow- 
ships during the past year. 


AUTHOR: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, minister 
emeritus of the First Unitarian Society, Chi- 
cago, and well-known author on religious 
subjects, has written a new book Cult and 
Culture (Macmillan) which has been made 
a recommendation of the Religious Book 
Club. On the relation of religion to art, 
business, government and philosophy, the 
book says that America is in a transition 
stage of cultural instability and that the 
survival of culture depends on religion. 


Western Conference 100th birthday 


celebrated in Cincinnati 


“The creative process in religion” was 
the theme of the Centennial Meetings 
of the Western Unitarian Conference held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 2-4. The Confer- 
ence was founded in Cincinnati on May 7, 
1852 with eight churches as charter mem- 
bers. Today the Conference is comprised of 
fifty-five churches, twenty Fellowships, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Centre and Meadville Theo- 
logical School. There are six sub-regions 
either recognized or in the process of organ- 
izing. The Iowa-Nebraska Conference, the 
Minnesota Conference and the Michigan 
Area Conference have long been in exist- 
ence. The Ohio Valley Conference, the 
Chicago-Midwest Council and the Abraham 
Lincoln Conference are being established. 

The growing aspects of the Western Con- 
ference were high-lighted during the program 
not only in the historical sketches given by 
Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, Conference historian 
and author of Beacon’s “Freedom Moves 
West,” a history of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, but also in the papers and ad- 
dresses concerned with the present and 
future. 

Dr. A. Powell Davies, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Washington, D. C., 
spoke on the subject “Religion Must Make 
Sense.” It was an eloquent plea for Uni- 
tarians to say what they mean and mean 
what they say. Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
President of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, called for a wider and more inclu- 
sive fellowship of liberals speaking on “The 
Unitarian Gospel During the Next Fifty 
Weatsen 


Basic convictions 

The First Unitarian Church was crowded 
on Sunday morning for the Anniversary 
worship service and sermon. Preaching on 
“Basic Convictions of Western Unitarian- 
ism,” Dr. Curtis W. Reese, President of the 
Conference, inspired and challenged his 
listeners to dedicate themselves to spiritual 
freedom, intellectual integrity and ethical 
living. The impact of his sermon was so 
great that the impulse to applaud could not 
be and was not resisted. 

Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., minister at 
Rockford, Illinois, speaking on the subject 
“The Human Challenge of Liberal Religion,” 
Saturday morning, charged the churches and 
particularly the ministers to be more con- 
cerned with the needs and problems of peo- 
ple and to practice the fellowship and 
ethical relations for which the church stands 
and the pulpit proclaims. Rey. Aron Gil- 
martin, of the Fort Wayne Unitarian 
Church, called for the continued adherence 
to and expansion of our basic freedoms. 


Six new minisfers 

At Saturday’s luncheon Dr. William H. 
Hessler, Foreign News Analyst for the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer and Commentator on For- 
eign Affairs for Radio Station WLW spoke 
on “America’s Battle for Peace,” in which 
he discussed the military strategy being fol- 
lowed by the United States government. Six 
of the new ministers in the Conference were 
presented at the Dinner Meeting Saturday 
evening by Dr. Tracy M. Pullman, Vice 
President of the Conference. They were 


Hartley C. Ray, Chicago-Beverly; Zoltan 
Nagy, Alton, Illinois; Alfred Hendriksen, 
Iowa City, Iowa; Russell Lincoln, Assistant 
at Detroit, Michigan; Erwin A. Gaede, South 
Bend, Indiana, the newest Unitarian church; 
and John B. Isom, Assistant at First Church, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

The Conference sessions closed with a 
dinner-banquet Sunday afternoon. Special 
guests at the banquet were the Executive 
Secretaries of the Conference. 

RevyasErnest: @asiithmeee ene 1909-1919 

Rev. Curtis W. Reese 

Soporte, ere vote 1919-1930, 1941-1943 

Rev. Raymond B. Bragg ... 1930-1935 

Revel onskays Gal lame eres 1935-1941 

Rey. Randall S. Hilton ..... 1943- 

The banquet speaker was Dr. Dexter 
Perkins, Chairman of the History Depart- 
ment of the University of Rochester and 
newly-elected Moderator of the American 
Unitarian Association, who brilliantly pre- 
sented the history and philosophy of Amer- 
ica’s foreign policy. 

During the past nine years, there had 
been a 20 per-cent gain in conference mem- 
bership; 68 per-cent increase in budgetary 
items for current expenses, and an 112 per- 
cent increase in contributions to the United 
Unitarian Appeal by the members of the 
Conference. 

Speakers at the Women’s Alliance meet- 
ing were Miss Lois McColloch, Boston, field 
services director of the General Alliance; 
and Mrs. Frank Ansley, Cleveland, Vice- 
President, General Alliance, for the Great 
Lakes Area. The Western Conference 
Branch of the Unitarian Ministers Associa- 
tion also held a two day Institute during the 
celebration with 35 present. 


Unitarian thought 


At the ministers’ institute Dr. Charles 
Lyttle spoke on “Shifts in Emphases of Uni- 
tarian Thought, 1852-1952” and Dr. James 
Luther Adams on “Emerging Emphases in 
Unitarian Thought.” 

Members of a panel discussion on: “En- 
listing, Training, Placing, Improving and 
Protecting the Ministry” were Dr. Wallace 
W. Robbins, president of Meadville Theo- 
logical School; Mr. Allan Dampman, presi- 
dent of the Meadville Student Body; Rev. 
Randall S. Hilton, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference; Rev. Raymond B. 
Johnson, director of the Department of the 
Ministry of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; and Rev. Robert Raible, president of 
the Unitarian Ministers Association. 

At the business session, Rev. Robert T. 
Weston, First Church, Louisville, Ky., was 
elected President, and Rev. Robert Lawson, 
Dayton, Ohio, elected Secretary of the West- 
ern Conference Branch of the U.M.A. 

More than 250 persons participated in the 
various activities of the Centennial Celebra- 
tion. 


FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND CHAR- 
ACTER IN RELIGION is the motto of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. These prin- 
ciples were omnipresent both in spirit and 
in fact during the entire Centennial Celebra- 
tion. 

RANDALL S. HILTON 
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Unitarians 
of the month 


Dr. Bradley celebrates 
his 40th anniversary 


Nearly 2000 Chicagoans gathered March 
30 in People’s Church to pay tribute to 
Dr. Preston Bradley on the occasion of the 
40th anniversary of his ministry and the 
40th year of his service to the Chicago 
church. 

“ The original pulpit 
at which he preached 
his first sermon had 
been restored for the 
celebration with a 
bronze plaque: “At 
this pulpit Dr. Preston 
Bradley preached his 
first sermon as Pastor 
of the People’s Church 
of Chicago, on July 
7, 1912. Dedicated 
with everlasting ap- 
preciation on March 
30, W525" 

Gifts were presented to him from many of 
the church organizations, and Mayor Martin 
H. Kennelly, Mayor of Chicago, was among 
the civic leaders attending the service. Nine 
ministers, including Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, spoke. People’s Church’s legal mem- 
bership, as listed in 1951, totalled 4,369, the 
largest Unitarian congregation in the coun- 
try. 


Bradley 


Wm. Burton wins 
Cleveland award 


The son of U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Harold Burton, William S. Burton, and 
Republican member of the Ohio House of 
Representatives, has been selected as “The 
Outstanding Young Man of Cleveland” for 
1951. 

A member of the First Unitarian Church 
of Cleveland, he was cited for serving the 
public “faithfully, honestly and with distinc- 
tion, never losing sight of his obligations to 
various civic, fraternal, religious and military 
groups.” At 35, he has a 12-year record of 
public service following his graduation from 
Bowdoin and Harvard Law School. He was 
elected to the Ohio House in 1951 and 
through his committee membership, re- 
drafted the anti-slot machine law and the 
law giving the governor power to remove 
sheriffs, and drafted a new F.E.P.C. bill, 
the first ever adopted by the Ohio House. 


WINS PRIZE: Rev. Nathaniel Lauriat of 
Northampton has been given the Newport 
summer preaching prize by the New Hamp- 
shire Unitarian Association. The award, 
made on recommendation of the regional 
director and department of the ministry, is 
given for younger ministers on the basis 
of achievement in preaching. He will preach 
four Sundays in July at Newport, N.H. 
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Hartford Unitarian 
Ambassador to India 


Chester Bowles, U.S. Ambassador to In- 
dia, and one of the leaders in the New Deal, 
is a Connecticut Unitarian. 

Bowles became governor of Connecticut 
in 1949. In the Roosevelt era, he was head 
of the O.P.A. and served as price adminis- 
trator from 1943 to 1946. President Truman 
named him director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion until July of that year. He became the 
leader of the anti-inflation fight and was 
backed in his Connecticut campaigns by the 
progressive and labor groups of the state. 
He went to India last year as American 
ambassador. 

Born in Springfield, Mass., on April 5, 
1901, he received his B.S. degree from 
Yale University in 1924. His wife, Dorothy 
Stebbins Bowles, whom he married in 1934, 
has been active as a Vassar College alumna 
leader for many years. The advertising firm, 
Benton and Bowles, which brought William 
Benton and Chester Bowles into partnership 
and later into national Democratic leader- 
ship, was founded in 1929. Bowles served 
as chairman of its board from 1936 to 1941. 
He entered Connecticut Democratic politics 
in 1940 as a convention delegate for Roose- 
velt and has been in the limelight ever since. 
He is a member of the board of directors 
of the National Urban League and the 
Willkie Memorial. 


Baltimore dentist's wife 
wins King’s Medal 


Mrs. Marianne Margaretta Doctor, mem- 
ber of the First Unitarian Church of Balti- 
more, has received the King’s Medal for 
Service in the Cause of Freedom, for her 
work with the Indian Red Cross during the 
war. She came to America in 1946 from 
Calcutta in a freight steamer with six ele- 
phants and 300 monkeys. 

She and her dentist husband went to 
India from their home in Germany. During 
the war, she taught occupational therapy to 
the wounded soldiers and later opened 
a hobby center for the British Army. 


LIBERAL HONORED AT 98: Mrs. Mary 
Gannett, widow of Rev. William Channing 
Gannett, Unitarian minister and one of the 
Boston abolitionist family, was the subject 
of a lead article in the monthly magazine, 
Crisis, put out by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Mother of Lewis S. Gannett, New York 
Herald-Tribune book critic and writer, she 
won her honorary doctor’s degree from the 
University of Rochester at 90 and has been 
active for many years in liberal civic causes. 
Mrs. Gannett and Susan B. Anthony together 
opened the doors of the university to wom- 
en. She and her husband raised the funds 
for the statue of Frederick Douglass, 
Rochester Negro leader. She had studied at 
the University of Pennsylvania, slipping into 
a back door of the chemical lab before 
women were formally admitted. 


CLARK WINS AWARD: Grenville Clark, 
author of “A Plan For Peace” and 
holder of the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial 
Medal (1940), was named the “Outstanding 
New Hampshire Unitarian Layman” at the 
annual meeting of the New Hampshire Uni- 
tarian Association in Peterborough in April. 


FOR FREEDOM OF INQUIRY: Dr. Niles 
Yngve Wessell was recently appointed vice- 
president of Tufts College. Son of a Con- 
gregational minister, he is now a member of 
the Arlington, Mass., Unitarian church. He 
is a graduate of Lafayette College and Brown 
University; and holds 
his Ph.D. from the 
University of Roches- 
ter, and an honorary 
Sc. Ed. D. from La- 
fayette College, 1951. 
Active in the field of 
psychology, he has 
been director of the 
mobile child guidance 
clinic at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, pro- 
fessor of psychology 
at Tufts where he is 
also dean of liberal 
arts. 

“A central tenet of 
higher education in 
America,” writes Dr. Wessell, “is freedom of 
inquiry, freedom to pursue the truth no mat- 
ter where it leads. While propagandists for 
special causes on occasion attempt to cloak 
their activities with this principle at the 
same time they deny its validity by their 
acts, the overwhelming majority of college 
teachers place it in the forefront of the 
values which guide their personal and pro- 
fessional lives. To the Unitarian, freedom 
of inquiry is equally applicable in the field 
of religion. We Unitarians therefore have a 
double trust and a double opportunity. By 
advancing a central tenet of our own faith, 
we advance the cause of education every- 
where.” 


SENATE CANDIDATE: Rev. Gerald R. 
Fitzpatrick, minister of the Unitarian church, 
Barre, Vt., is a candidate on the Republican 
ticket for the Vermont Senate. He has served 
the legislature as chaplain for seven terms 
and has been active in civic activities: He 
organized the local Mental Hygiene Society, 
the Montpelier Kiwanis Club; he is a mem- 
ber of the Alcoholic Rehabilitation Com- 
mission for Vermont, director of the 
Vermont Association for the Blind, chairman 
of the Social Action Committee of the Ver- 
mont Church Council, board member of 
the state P-T.A. 


CANDIDATE FOR CONGRESS: John A. 
Kinneman, member of the Unitarian Church, 
Bloomington, IIl., is Democratic candidate 
for Congress from the 17th District. He 
served as director of the Western Unitarian 
Conference and is now a member of the 
board of directors of the Bloomington 
church. He is professor of sociology and 
head of the Department of Social Science at 
the Illinois State Normal University, where 
he has taught since 1927—a graduate of 
Dickinson College, with degrees from the 
University of Pennsylvania and Northwest- 
ern University. He was a member of the 
national governing board and first. vice- 
president of the American Association of 
University Professors, author of a half-dozen 
books on the democratic way of life, and 
former vice-president of the Illinois Welfare 
Association. 

NEW CHAIRMAN: Ernest B. Brundage, 
active layman in the Rochester Unitarian 
church, has been elected for a two-year 


term as the chairman of the Middle Atlantic 
States Council. 


Wessell 


GIFTS BEQUEATHED TO CHURCHES: 
A bequest of $10,000 has been left to the 
Channing Memorial Church at Newport, 
R. 1., in the will of the late Daniel L. Hazard; 
and the Follen Church Society, Lexington, 
Mass., will receive $5000 under terms of the 
will of the late Richard Engstrom, retired 
Lexington pharmaceutical chemist. Hazard, 
who was computer for the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey in Washington, D. C. and a 
member of All Souls’ Church there, left the 
sum in the name of his aunt, Miss Emily 
Lyman Hazard, member of the Newport 
Church until her death at nearly 100 years 
of age. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Corner Tremont and School 
Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. George R. 
Plagenz, Assistant Minister. Sunday Service, 11 
a.m. Week Days, 12 noon. Monday half hour of 
organ music. Tuesday-Friday, guest preachers. All 
are welcome. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
Boston 8, Mass. 


25 Beacon St. 


Please enter my subscription start- 
‘ing with the next issue. I enclose 
$2.50 for a year. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 
Please send me. . .additional copies 
of the current Register at 25c each. 
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Minister works to solve 
family housing crisis 

Rey. Karl M. Chworowsky, minister of the 
4th Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
co-chairman of a defense committee organ- 
ized to help a Negro family resist a restric- 
tive covenant which has prevented them 
from renting rooms in a rental district. 

Headlines in the Brooklyn Daily recently 
described the campaign to help the family 
which depends on rental income for its 
living. 


CANHAM 


(Continued from page 15) 
ful, since it means that we have plenty 
of challenge and adversity ahead. Here, it 
seems to me, is what we as individuals 
and nations must do: 

1. The free world must continue to 
strengthen its physical defenses against 
aggression. 

2. We must preserve the economic 
soundness of the free world. 

3. We must set forth our program of 
co-existence and peace alongside the 
communist powers. 

4. We must lift a standard for more ef- 
fective, righteous government within the 
free nations. 

5. We must improve international or- 
ganization. 

6. Proclaim and clarify to ourselves 
and to the world the spiritual significance 
of the free system, as the true and liberat- 
ing revolution of human history. 

7. And finally, we in the Western 
world must humbly seek to understand 
the viewpoints and the needs and the 
spiritual pride and hunger of other peo- 
ples and other races. 


SUMMER Center for: 


Religious Activities, Music 
Drama, Discussion Groups 


Swimming, Boating, Sailing, Golf, Tennis, Fishing 
@ June 29 — August 24 @ 


Chautauqua has become a rich cultural tradition. In these beautiful 
surroundings, in a congenial atmosphere, Unitarians gather every year 
to study, relax, make friends, and enjoy their favorite sports. 

Unitarian House is conveniently located in Chautauqua. The rates are 
$2.00 per person for the first night and $1.50 for additional nights. 
Cafeterias and restaurants are near at hand. Entrance tickets to Chautau- 
qua Park are $1.50 per day with some reductions for longer periods. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 
Rev. Robert A. Schade 

125 Adelaide Avenue 

Providence 7,R. I. 


Chautauqua 


University Courses 


SUMMER ADDRESS: 
Box 22, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


News 


Newton plans addition 
for religious education 


A $60,000 church addition to include 
a children’s chapel and eight more school 
classrooms has been voted by the First 
Unitarian Society in Newton. The present 
courtyard will be roofed over in plans sub- 
mitted by architect member, A. Bela Sziklas. 
About $12,000 will come from funds held 
by the dispersed Newton Centre Unitarian 
Church, pledges and mortgage will cover the 
balance. The new building has been made 
necessary by a 25% gain in school enroll- 
ment; kitchen, cloak rooms, stage and court- 
yard are now being used. 


Jack to visit Schweitzer 


Rev. Homer A. Jack, minister of the 
Church of All Souls (Unitarian), Evanston, 
Ill., has left for French Equatorial Africa 
to visit Dr. Albert Schweitzer, world- 
renowned philosopher, musician, theological 
and medical missionary. From Europe, he 
is traveling by French liner to Port Gentil 
on Africa’s West Coast and then nearly 
200 miles on African riverboat and dugout 
canoe to Lambarene. 


OPEN FOR SUMMER: The _ Unitarian 
Church of All Souls, New York, will be 
open all summer, from June 22 to Septem- 
ber 7. Unitarian ministers from other 
churches, among them, Rev. Leslie Penning- 
ton, Chicago; Rey. Irving Murray, Pitts- 
burgh; Rev. Dan Fenn, Tucson; and Rey. 
Reuel Beach, Ellsworth, Me., will occupy 
the pulpit, according to an announcement 
by Rev. Laurance I. Neale. 


$10,000 BEQUEST: The American Unitar- 
ian Association has received a bequest of 
$10,000 under the will of Henry P. Kidder 
of Boston. Half will be held as part of its 
pension funds, the income only to be used 
for Unitarian ministers’ pensions; the other 
half to be held as part of its endowment 
funds, the income only to be used for help 
to the widows and daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. 


ALDRED D. JUDD who has been the 
settled minister of the Unitarian Society in 
Fall River, was ordained and installed in 
that church on Sunday, April 6. This is Mr. 
Judd’s first pastorate. He received his B.D. 
from the Canton Theological School in June, 
19SIe 


JOHN ALEXIS CRANE, JR. was ordained 
and installed March 21 in the First Unitarian 
Church of Vancouver, B. C., where he is 
beginning his first pastorate. Mr. Crane is a 
graduate of the Starr King School for the 
Ministry. 


PHILIP SCHUG, minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Lincoln, Neb., since 1947, has 
been called to the San Antonio Church, suc- 
ceeding N. W. Lovely, the first minister of 
the San Antonio Church when it was organ- 
ized in 1945. Mr. Lovely is taking addi- 
tional studies at the Harvard Graduate 
School. 
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WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘'Stained Glass. 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


15 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


Egtained Glass 4 


*& emphasizing character and 


scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


woo 


NOW! Your organization can 


Raise °25 to°500 


WITHOUT INVESTING 
A SINGLE PENNY! 


IT’S EASY with the NEW 
1952 Hudson Prize Win- 


ning Fund Raising Plan. Write at 
Simply show specially se- once for 
lected gift and Household Free Cata- 
items that everyone wants. log and 
Wonderful values .. . all New Free 
—and you make big profits. Booklet 
PROVED by thousands of ow LA EO 
women’s church societies 2. Dou t ‘ 
and Fraternal groups every- Rand uO 
where as the best fund aa ea 
ing Plan. 


yTaising plan ever devised. 


Hudson Products Corp. 
61 East 11th St., New York 3, N.Y. © Dept. CR7 


Church Announcements 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, D.D., Minister; Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Director of Religious Education; Mr. 
John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and 
Adult Group, 9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 
p.m.; College Age and Young Adults, 6 :00 p.m. 
Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 5:30 
p.m. ; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Scholarships for qualified students 


Announcement sent on request 


President: WALLACE W. RosBIns 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO, 37 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 
874 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 
and the Rev. William Henry Perkins Jr., Minis- 
ters. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 a.m.; 
Church School 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Highers 
3 p.m.; High Schoolers 5 p.m.; College-Age Supper 
7 p.m. THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND 
OF EMERSON WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VIS- 
ITORS. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community leader- 


YOUR FREE 
SAMPLE 


and our plan will make 
money for your Church, 
Lodge, Club. No money 
needed to start — good 
profit for your cause. 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
Dover, Mass. 


Send sample and details to: 


CHARLES RDAVIS + 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


VESTMENTS + HANGINGS 
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Unitarian Christian Fellowship 


To Members and Friends, Greetings! 


An increasing number of people are joining the Unitarian Christian Fellowship because 
they find in this organization and its quarterly publication, The Unitarian Christian, a 
medium for preserving and strengthening the Christian essence of Unitarianism—an uncom- 
promising belief in the reality of God and a hearty acceptance of the spiritual leadership of 
Jesus as our way of life. 


In this period of religious bewilderment we feel urged to offer our religious con- 
victions to the thought of our day; convictions based upon the words and spirit of one 
whose timeliness makes him, in spite of the intervening nineteen centuries, the most 
modern of modern men, and the paramount influence for bringing spiritual and moral 
order to our troubled world. 


We invite you to join us in this modest service to our times which may prove to be a 
means by which Christianity, as we know it, will be preserved and handed down to the 
future generations. By signing and returning the enclosed blank with $2.00 you will become 
a subscriber to The Unitarian Christian and a member of the Unitarian Christian Fellowship 
for the current season. The cost of the magazine without membership is $1.00. 

We believe you will find The Unitarian Christian most interesting and helpful. Its 
aim is to be: 

e Not dogmatic, but suggestive. 

e Not controversial, but provocative of your own thought. 

e Not blindly conservative, nor defiantly radical, but always open-minded. 

e An effort to seek the truth by preserving “all the good the past hath 
had,” especially the words and personality of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and by reverently comparing notes with one another. 

e In short, an intimate conversation in print. 


We extend a hearty welcome to all subscribers, old and new, large and small. However, 


in order that we may do full justice to the work in hand, we make an earnest appeal 


for the larger contributions. Sincerely yours 
'? 


Charles E. Park; Carl A. Seaward; Constant Wendell 


O $2.00 for membership and magazine 
O $1.00 for magazine only 
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